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The members of this branch of the order of Birds of Prey 
are distinguished by having the head partly divested of fea- 
thers, or clothed with a short down ; the beak straight at the 
baae and inclining downwanls at tlie tip in both mandibles. 
Their general aspect is sluggish, and their usual appearance, 
when at rest, with the wings drooping. They differ in many 
essential particulars from the more noble birds of prey, espe- 
cially in their food, which consists, in most of the species, of 
animals that have fiillen a prey to disease or accident, offal, 
and decaying animal remains. One European species only, 
the Vultnr Barbatas, whicli approaches in many respects to 
the habits of the Folconidse, chooses for its food living 
subjects. 
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VULTURIDJE. 



EGYPTIAN VULTURE. 
Neophron Pebcnopteruh, {Sar.) 

Of the six species of Vulture indigenous to Europe, the 
Egyptian Vulture represented in the plate is the only one 
that has been cv£r taken in Britain, and of this but one 
example is recorded to have occurred, which was shot at 
Kilve in Somersetshire in 1825. As this individual was in 
an undoubtedly wild state, it has been considered by all sub- 
sequent writers on British Ornithology as affording a fair 
opportunity of including it among the rare accidental visitants 
to these shores. Its true locality is in countries much wanner 
than our own, in which its services are more needed ; and 
■where, by a benevolent dispensation of Providence in adapt- 
ing its powers and inclinations to the offices it is destined to 
perform, it removes from the face of the earth those putrify- 
ing animal substances which in such climates, without the 
assistance of these insatiable scavengers, would become noxi- 
ous to its fellow beings. This species differs from the other 
European Vultures in its habits, living chiefly in pairs, and 
not associating like its congeners in flocks. In character the 
Vulture differs greatly from the other speeica of Raptores, in 
being destitute of the courage and boldness by which ihcy 
ore distinguished. In the formation of its feet, also, as 
Temminck justly remarks, it is not furnished with the pow- 
erful weapons of offence with which other rapacious birds arc 
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provided, its claws being neither adapted to seize nor to 
carry off its prey, which it conBcquently devours on the spot. 
In their flight, which is powerful and long-Bustaincd, Vultures 
sometimes ascend to a surprising height in circling gjTations. 
Their sense of vision and organs of smell arc very acute. 
They are said to be extremely timid and easily put to flight ; 
yet they appear susceptible of a sort of domestication, as they 
are described by African travellers as attaching themselves to 
individual groups of the natives in the regions they inhabit. 
Their geographical range is very extensive, specimens per- 
fectly similar having been found in Norway and at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in Spain and in India. In Africa and Turkey 
they are more numerous than elsewhere. They have not 
hitherto been found in America. 

The Egyptian Vultiires choose for their place of nidifica- 
lion the most inaccessible rocks, and their eggs, according to 
Le Vaillant, are white. The young birds differ greatly in 
colour from the adult, their plumage being in the first year 
deep brown, varied with a lighter tint; this plumage gives 
place as the bird approaches maturity to feathers of a brownish 
grey interspersed with white, in which state the iris is brown, 
and the feet, head, and beak livid. This mottled plumage 
is succeeded in the mature bird by feathers of spotless white, 
with exception of tlie quills, which are in all stages black. 
The seies differ only in size, the female being the largest. 

In the Egyptian Vulture the beak is long and compressed ; 
the cere is naked, except at the base, where it is covered with 
a few radiating white hairs, and extends beyond the middle 
of the beak ; the nostrils are placed in the lower part of the 
cere, open, and of an oval form ; the head and upper part of 
the neck are nearly naked, the skin livid red, interspersed 
with a few straggling haira and white down ; the lower part 
of the neck covered with long pointed feathers : the toes are 
partially scutdlated ; the middle one has five scales, the 
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outer and hinder toes three ; the upper part of the toes and 
the tarsus are reticulated ; the claws black, and but little 
arched : the tail i3 graduated, and extends three inches and 
a quarter beyond the tips of the winga. 

The entire length of the Egyptian Vulture is thirty-one 
inches ; the bill ia two inches four lines in length ; the 
tarsus three inches ; the middle toe three inches, the outer 
and middle toes united at the base ; wing from carpus to tip 
nineteen inches : the inner claw measures thirteen lines, the 
hinder nearly the same, and describe one-fourth of a circle ; 
the outer claw is still less arched. The legs and toca are 
yellow, the iris' red. 

The specimen mentioned to have been shot in Somerset- 
shire was in immature plumage, but it was thought advisable 
to choose an adult individual for the subject of the plate, as 
affording a more perfect representation of the species to which 
it belongs. 

I regret the impossibility of giving a representation of the 
egg of the Egyptian Vulture, which, although the species is 
common in so many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, re- 
mains still unknown. In all probability it bears a resem- 
blance to others of the Vulturidre. One which I have seen, 
of a different species of the Vulture tribe, was of a very pe- 
culiar form ; long and pointed, or, to speak more correctly, 
narrowed at both ends, white, of a dull surface, somewhat 
resembling ehalk, and rugged. 
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FALCONID.E. 

Thk birds of prey, placed by ornithologists of all ages at 
the head of the feathered tribes, arc justly entitled to the 
distinction thus bestowed upon tlietn, by their superior size, 
their powerful and musculaj limbs, their address in pursuing, 
aad courage in attacking their prey. Those under present 
consideration attack only living subjects. Of the larger 
kinds some feed chiefly upon quadrupeds, others plunge into 
the ocean in pursuit of their nquatic prey. Among the 
smaller kinds some attack reptiles, and others nourieb them' 
selves almost entirely upon insect food. 

The Falconidfo arc further distinguished by the powerful 
offensive weapons with which they arc provided, in the strong 
and hooked beak, and the claws formed for grasping with 
resistless tenacity. Their flight is rapid and long sustained, 
and they rise to a great elevation, from whence they are 
enabled) by their piercing vision, lo detect the creatures 
suited to their wants. 

In most species of this family several years elapse before 
the perfect adult plumage is attained, during which period 
many changes lake place. Tliese changes are chiefly effected 
by the annual moult : but partially also, as far as regards the 
tint of the plumage, by the increasing age of the subject. 
For instance, the tail of the young male Kestril, which, in 
the plumage of the first year, is brown barred with black, 
may be ob3erve<l to become more and more inclining to grey 
nt the base, as the bird approaches the period of the annual 
autumnal moult, before the actual discharge of the brown 
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feathers, which distinguish the young, give place to the cine- 
reous grey feathers peculiar to the adult. 

The feathers of the young birds of this family are generally 
more varied with spots and streaks than in the adult, whose 
plumage is coloured in larger masses ; and it is invariable that 
in species in which the feathers of the adult are marked with 
transverse bars, as in the case of the Peregrine Falcon, Gos- 
hawk, Honey Buzzard, etc. those parts in the young are 
marked with longitudinal streaks and rays. In many species 
among the Falcons, the young of the year resemble each 
other so much in plumage that it is difficult to distinguish 
the species to which they belong, except by an accurate ob- 
servation of their comparative dimensions, and of the colours 
of the beak, feet, and cere. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE. 
AquiLA Chbvsaeta. {Fleming.) 



FALCOXIDjS. 



Thk Golden Eaqle is found in many parts of Europe, 
inhabiting the Pyrenees, tlie TjtoI, and the mountainous 
parts of France and Gennany. It is common in Sweden, 
and is found in forest districts in other pnrts of the north of 
Eompe. In the British Islands the localities of the Gulden 
Bagle are chit-fly conflncd to Scotland, Ireland, the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles. It is rare in England, altliongh Instances 
of its capture are recorded to have taken place even in some 
of the southern and western counties. These can, however, 
only be considered as of accidental occurrence, since the breed- 
ing places are chiefly confined to limits not further south than 
the Grampians. A geographical survey of the localities above 
assigned to the Golden Eagle, as well as of those more parti- 
cularly specified by ornithologists, appear to prove that tliis 
species prefers mountains of minor elevation, leaving to a 
nearly allied species, the Aquila Imperiolis of TcmmincU, the 
more lofty ranges of the Alps and the mountains of Hungary 
and Austria. 

In America, the arctic and temperate re^nons arc alike the 
abode of tie Golden Eugle. In the old Continent its range 
does not appear to extend for eastward, and it is not included 
by Temminck among the birds of Japan. 

In perfect adult plumage, the Golden Eagle may at once 
be distinijuishcd from the other Britiuh apecics, l>y the rufous 
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PLATE IV. 

OSPREY. 
Aqdiia Hallsbtus. (Meyer.) 

Tub Osphet is one of the smallest of tlie Eagle tribe, and 
in m^ny of its cliaracters Uiffcrs from theia so essentially as 
to have induced Game recent ornithologists to separate it from 
the genus Aquila, and form foe its reception a new divisioib ■ 
under the name of Pandion, 

The Oiprey is met with in the northern parts both of the 
old and of the new world. His favourite haunt is on the 
bonlera of lakes and rivers that abound with fish ; he prefers 
(he vicinity of fresh waters, but when driven from them by 
the frost and ice of winter he resorts to the sea coast, wheie 
he can at all times procure a supply sufficient for his wants. 
The appearance of the Osprey when on the wing b different 
ffom that of any other bird: his flight is sedate, with slow 
and continued motion of the wings, and with his tail slightly 
depressed. Occasionnlly he sails for short intervals with 
wings extended and motionless, watching for his prey. When 
he perceives a fish, he may be observed for some time havering 
over it until certain of his quarry; he then rushes down per- 
pendicularly from his elevated station with great rapidity, 
with wings closed and cUws extended, and disappears for a 
second beneath the splashing waves, the water closing above 
him. When he again emerges successful, he rises shaking 
the water from his plumage by a shivering motion, utters ■ 
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cry of joy and exulUlion, mounts high in ihe air, anil foan 
«waj to a distance to devour his prey. If, however, the fish 
i> too large to be borne awny, he will consume it near the 
water's edge. His manner of holding the (ish is always with 
the head directed forwards, and in tliis position the peculiar 
formation of the scales of his feet enable him to hold it so 
firmly that it Is impossible even for prey so slippery to elude 
his grasp. He sometimes hooka Lis claws so deeply into the 
fish that he cannot extricalc them until he has consumed it, 
by carefully picking the flesh from the bones. 

Ospreys have been obser\-ed to plunge into the water and 
not to rise again, which leads to the Bnpposilion that they 
occaBionally strike their claws itiEo a (ish loo large forlheir 
strength, and consequently are retained involuntarily beneath 
the water and drowned. The peculiar formation of the 
feet of the Osprey renders such a conjecture not alto- 
gellier impossible. The food of this species consists en- 
tirely of fish, from a tjaarter of a pound to two pounds and 
a half in weight. Trout and carp are preferred, but they will 
also take other kinds that approach the surface of the water, 
such as perch, chub, roach, etc. The Osprey does not par- 
sue his prey to any great depth, as may be inferred by fats 
rising almost instantaneously after having plunged in pursuit 
of it ; and he is consequently sometimes observed to emerge 
unsuccessful, having failed in the attempt to reach his prey. 

When at rest, the Osprey may be seen seated upon a rock, 
mountain, hiil, or stone, but he rarely alights upon a tree. 
They build, however, in forests upon a lofty tree, or resort 
to buildings, ruins, etc. The nest is composed of an abun- 
dance of strong branches, and is of a platfornt shape. In 
May the female lays three or four eggs, which are hatched 
after three weeks' incubation. The young birds are entirely 
fed with fish, and are supplied by both parents. When, in 
tlie act of fishing, the Osprey visits a pond, he crosses it 



several tiuiffs at no great elevation; if Ite perceives no fiali, 
he passeB on to another, and coutinuei the pursuit until 
BUccesarul. His limes of feeding have been observed to be 
eight or nine in the momiiig, and from twelve to two in tbe 
•fleraoon ; between these periods he is rarely seen, but Bits 
((uietlj in a retired place digesting the previous raeal. The 
Osprey is a great enemy to preserves of fish, of carp in par- 
ticular, and will remain for days and weeks in the neigh- 
bourhood of them, if undisturbed ; but he is shy and watch- 
ful, and does not soon revisit a place where he has once been 
fired upon. It requires a considerable charge to kill or arrest 
the progress of an Osprey, as the feathers of this species are 
remarkable fur being closely placed, especially on the under 
parts, and resemble in this respect, and also in texture, 
those of water birds; without this provision of nature, their 
plumage, from frequent submersion, would become so loaded 
mth moisture as to obstruct their flight. Difii^rent modes are 
employed for catching the Osprey : they are sometimes taken 
by means of a steel spring placed under water, to which a 
lire fish is attached; nets are also employed for the same 
purpose with a fish for a bait. Young Ospreys may be brought 
into subjection and taught to catch fish. 

The Osprey Is a bird of not uncommon occurrence, and 
is indigenous in some of ibe most hilly parts of England; 
but on account of its being limited to one species of food, it 
is only found in the vicinity of rivers and lakes, and on the 
borders of the sea. It is indigenous also in the tnountainous 
and wooded parts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and re- 
sident ibrougUout the year. This species is widely distri- 
buted both in the northern and southern hemisphere, re- 
maining in polar regions a shorter or longer time according 
to the latitude and the opportunities of procuring food. In 
the central parts of the European continent it is also migra- 
tor/, and i* found (here oltJelly in summer, when the absence 
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of frost enables it to procnre its food from the rivers of the 
interior; but it retreats during the winter, somelimes as 
early as September, and returns again in spring as soon as 
ihe waters are open. Tlie Osprey is frequently pursued by 
other birds of prey la order to rob bim of the remains of his 
food, especially by the Moor Bazzard and the Crow. 

The general description of the Osprey is as follows : — The 
cere and legs are light bine, the iris yellow. The legs are 
very strong, feathered for three quarters of an inch below 
the knee before ; the knee naked behind and ronghly scaled ; 
the larger claws form half a circle. From the eyes to the 
shoulders, on both aides, runs a blackish brown band ; the 
under parts ore white, with a few arrow-shaped marks on the 
breast : the tail is crossed with six dark transverse bars. 

The Osprey differs very materially from all other birds in 
many peculiarities connected with its fishing habits, which 
render it admirably adapted to ila particular mode of life. 
Its feet are of a remarkable character, strong, and so con- 
slmcted as to enable it to retain a powerful grasp npon its 
prey. The feet as well as the legs are covered with a rough 
granulated akin like that of the shark ; the roughest part is 
on the sole of the foot, where the reticulations are in the 
form of sharp spines ; all these incline backwards towards 
the junction of the toes : on the foremost ball of the sole, 
both of the outer and middle toe, the spines are longer than 
elsewhere, to assist in holding the fish. The toes are strong 
and thick, and the outer one reversible; the clawa are much 
arched, round, and smooth beneath, not grooved as in the 
other species of Aquila. The middle toe measures three 
inches one line, of which the claw occupies thirteen lines; 
the hind toe two inches one line; the inner and outer toes 
nearly the same : the claws, which are included in the mea- 
surement, are of each one inch and one line. 
The entire length of the male is twenty.four inches. The 
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wing* when closed reach to tbe dp of the tail; the thiid 
qaiU-fMthei is the longest The lail-feathecs are about 
eight inches long, and of equal length. The beak meaEures 
one inch and a half from the forehead to the lip (following 
the carve two inches,) and is three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness at the base. The cere and upjier part of the beak 
ore blue, the tip dark horn colour. The nostrils are slanting, 
the iris golden yellow, but paler in young specunens. The 
Eetnale is Urger, and measures Iroai five to six inches more in 
length than the male. Id the adult male the crown of tbe head 
is white, marked with dark brown spots ; round the eyes runs 
B dusky ring which encircles ^e white eyelids. The elon- 
gated bristling feathers of tbe head and neck are white, with 
yellow points and a few dark brown shafts. From the base 
of the bill and along the temples, runs a blackish brown band 
lowanis the back of the neck and forwards to the wing, and 
loses itself in the back feathers, AH the under parts arc 
white, tinged in some places with yellow ; tbe breast only is 
marked with brown spots of an arrow-head form. The under 
t«il-coverts are sometimes spotted with pale rufous. The 
feathers on tbe back and wings are dull brown, the tertials 
■omctimes edged with white ; the quill- feathers are dusky ; 
the tail is brown with six bars across it of a darker colour. 
The outer feathers of the tail are lighter than the central 
ones, and the under jiarts while between the brown bars ; tlie 
shafts benealh yellowish white: the thigh feathers are white, 
very short and close, as is the case with other birds of aquatic 
habits. The bird represented in tbe plate is an adult miile. 
The adult female differs only from the male in superiority 
of size, and in having the marks on the breast stronger. In 
the young male the back feathers and wing-coverts arc bor- 
dered with pure white, giving a variegated appearance. In 
the Tom)g female these are less distinct mid of a <lirly colour. 
The while \jocder» are most prominent in the fresh I'eallicrs, 
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and disappear almost entirely before the return of the annual 
moult ; consequently the appearance and description of this 
bird vary greatly at different seasons. 

The egg marked No. 4 belongs to this species, and is 
figured from a specimen in the rich collection of W. Yarrell, 
Esq. to whose unvarying kindness I have been indebted 
for the loan of many valuable specimens both of birds and 
eggs. 
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ABTUR PALrUBlRIDS, (BecJist.) 

The OosDATCK is common !□ all the northern and tem- 
perate regions oF Europe and Asia, in Nortli America, and 
the norlhero parts of Africa. In central Europe there nre 
few places where it may not be numbered among the common 
fcirds of ibe country. In Britain the Goshawk is not very 
numerous; it is of rare occurence in tlie southern parts, but 
more frequently found in Scotland, where it is known to 
breed. It inhabits, indilTerently, mountiiiiious or flat coun- 
tiies, provided the district is well wooded and inlersperaed 
with fields and occasional tracts of open land. Extensive 
forests and unsheltered plains are less frequented hy the Gos- 
hawk than districts of a more varied aspect. The number 
of this species that breed in the central parts of Europe, is 
not very considerable; in those parts it is a bird of passage, 
which arrives from the north, and passes the winter in the 
South of Europe. 

The flight of this bird is quicker than the shortaess of its 
wings would lead us to expect. He generally flies low, with 
bis tail closed ; but in fine and warm weather he may bo seen 
va tb# higher regions of the nir with tail expanded, wheeling 
round /rom time to lime as if for the purpose of cooling hint' 
aelf. The Goshawk is generally shy, and upon his guard, 
aeveilheless, when in pursuit of his prey, his voracious ap- 



petite somelinies leads him into danger, and he thus readilj 
fall into snareB or traps laid for him by the bird-catcher. 
The male, although emalkr than (he female, greatly surpasses 
her iu boldness, courage, and quickness: he is therefore more 
valued by the falconer. The Goshawk was at all times a 
favourite falcon for the chase, although being stubborn snct 
self-willed, he is more difficult to train than some other spe- 
cies. Rapine and love of bloodshed characterise him, yet 
these savage qualitica are united with much courage, aagacily, 
strength, and agilily. His voice in times of danger is a load 
single note, many times repeated, and bears a great resem- 
blance to that of the Sjiarrow-hawk ; besides this cry, he 
utters another much resembling the note of the Peregrine 
Falcon, which is chieSy used nhen engaged in a contest with 
some other bird of prey. When the Goshawk seeks a place 
of rest, it is usually a branch in tlie middle of a tree; he is 
never seen in the lop, and rarely on a rock in open country. 
He passes the night genertilly in copse wood, in preference 
to large trees, or if he choscs r pine tree he perches only ten 
or twenty feet from the ground. When at rest he sits iu a 
slouching attitude, with his back raised, and his head rather 
depressed; but does not drop his tall in ihe manner that 
some other birds of prey are in the habit of doing. This 
bird is less noble, in the acceptation of the term by falconers, 
than some other Hawks. He catches, indifferently, flying and 
perching birds, the large and the small ; be does not descend 
upon them from above like other Mcons, but attacks tbeot 
from below and sideways. 

He is fond of ivoods, and in such places be chiefly resides, 
and there retreats with his prey in order to consume it at his 
pleasure. No uninvited guests dare approach him while en- 
gaged in this occupation, but in order to avoid interruption 
he usually conceals himself when at meals. If his wooded . 
retreat be too disUot he will hide himseif behind a Lush or 
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tuft of verdure. lie frequently i:hasea and seizes parlridges 
and pigeons ; tlie places chuseii by him rendering such birds 
peculiarl}' liable to fall in bis way; be also takes small percb- 
iDg biids of any kind. Wild ducks, {iheasants, black grouse, 
crows, magpies, &c. are all acceptable. Of mammalia, he 
takes hares, rabbits, and aooietiiiies mice. Ail birds that fly 
low are subject to become his prey, as be does uot follow the 
chase in the upper regions of the air. Wood-pigeons seem 
to be bia peculiar property, these and all other birds are 
pBoic-struck by hia unexpected appearance, and already bleed 
nndei hia grasp before they have sulficienlly recovered from 
the alarm of his sudden apparition, to be able to provide for 
their safely by laying tberaselvea close to the ground ; with 
partridges this is frequently the case. He is so ardent in 
the pursuit of bis prey, that he aomctimea chases pigeons 
into the f;irm-yard, and, as before mentioned, occastonBlly 
brings himself into captivity by pouncing upon the call-bird 
of the bird-catcher. 

In his turn, the Gdahawk is pursued by Rooks, which fol- 
low him with clamorous outcries, and not unfrequently one 
of these vociferous enemies pays for his boldness with the 
forfeit of his life. 

Before he begins to tear bia prey in pieces he plucks them 
nearly clean of feathers, but small animals he swallows en- 
tire. Living prey alone is sought by the Goshawk. 

Aa early ss March pairs may be seen soaring over their 
place of incubation, and describing circles high in the air. 
They build in forests in the oldest and loftiest fir trees, oaks, 
&C. The nest is composed of dead sticks and moss, and is 
large and flat. The female lays three or four eggs, of a abort 
uvsl form, and greenish white colour ; some are marked with 
yellowish brown spots, others quite plain. The young birds 
which make their appeariince at the expiration of three weeks, 
ue covered with u white donn. During tucubatiQti the fe- 



nwle is fed by the male, at which time he confincB his pursuit 
chiefly to the forest, and frequenlty takes rooks, turtle, and 
ring-doves off their nests, llms destroying innumerable 
broods. After the gathering in of the corn he again leaves 
the forests and pursues the chase through corn-fields and 
tbickels as before. 

When gorged with food, and sitting at rest among the 
branches of a tree, the Goshawk falls an easy prey to the 
■porlsiuBD, who may then approach him unpctceived by con- 
cealing himself among the trees as be ndvaiiccs. In former 
times the Goshawk was much used for the chase, and it still 
retains the preference among short-winged hawks. It may 
be trained to take hares, rahhits, herons, pheasants, and par- 
tridges, pigeons, &c. Among presfrves of game he is a most 
destructive enemy ; and during the season of rearing his 
young, commits great ravages, no inconsiderable supply of 
food being necessary to satisry the wants of his family. 

The beak of the Goshawk is strong, bending from the 
base; the upper mandible has a large tooth or festoon. The 
nostrils are egg-shaped. The wings are short, reaching only 
two-thirds the length of ibe tail ; the first quill-feather is 
much shorter than the second; the ihtrd and fourth of equal 
length, and the longest in the wing ; the shafts of all rather 
Btout and strong. The legs and feet are of moderate length 
and strength; the middle toe long, the claws much hooked 
and sharp, the balls beneath the toes, which constitute the 
sole of llie foot are very prominent. 

In the adult male the cere, tegs, and feet, are full yellow ; 
the claws black ; the beak is bluish horn colour at the base, 
black at the tip ; the iris orange-yellow. Over the eyes a 
white streak, inclining towards the back of the head ; the 
space between the besk and the eyes is covered with white 
down, and radiating black heirs. The bead, neck, back, 
wlng< and tail, are cinereous ash-colour, intermixed with 



brown, and ddrkeat on the hewl. The taiUreathera have 
four, five, or six, transverse bars of a dusky colour, and s 
nsrraw white band at the lip ; also, al llie ruot, under the 
[ail-coverts the lenllierB are interoiixed with while. The 
throat is while, streaked with dusky ; the lower throat, breast, 
thighs, and leathers under the wings, are barred with duskjr 
iranaverse lines. Thsse tines ore regularly disposed, and are 
about half llie width of the white space between them; each 
feather has four or five bars. The quills are durk brown to- 
warda the tip, and crossed with dusky bars towards ibe roots. 
On the lower surrat-e the (juillg and taiUl'fathera are greyish 
white, the dark bars appearing through tlieni in consequence 
of their tranapurent texture. 

The asli-coluur upon the upper plumage of the Goshawk 

' is to be seen only upon living and recently killed specimens; 
is a kind of bloom which disappears shortly after the bird 
il dead, and turns to a greyish brown ; ihe older cabinet 

I •pecimens become, the less they retain of the grey tint; a 
similar change takes place in the upper plumage of the adult 
Sparrow-hawk, but not quite to the same extent ; the grey 
colour in that species being more permanent. 

The colouring and markings of the young males are, dur- 
ing the first year, very different from ihose of the adult. 
The teatbcra of the head are dark brown edged with rulous ; 
the nape cinnamon brown, with an oblong dusky spot in the 
centre of each feather. The feathers of the upper plumage 
ere brown, tipped with white. 

The tail-feathers have five dusky, and five greyish brown 
bars, and are all tipped with white. The quills, lertials, and 
■econdaries are dusky, with greyish brown bars. The throat, 
and a band over the eyes white, speckled with brown. The 
breast, belly, thighs, anil feathers under the wings, light cin- 
namon brown, or while strongly tinged with rufous. All 
these reddish feathers have in the ceiilie a dusky stripe. 



broader at ihe root than at the tip, and much narrower on 
the thigha and belly than on the breast. In ^roung biida the 
iris ia pale yellow, and the feet the same, Itaged at the joints 
uith green. The young female is paler in colour than the 
male, and the dusky spots on the under plumage arc larger. 
She ia also of larger dimensions than the male, and stronger. 
The annual moult takes place ic July or August, at which 
lime birds of a year old begin to exchange the plumage just 
deacribcd for a very different liwery. It resembles, in general 
appearance, that of the adult htrda, but the back is browner, 
and thb under parts dirty white or yellow, and the transverse 
bars broader and less DUmerous. Sevcrnl years elapse before 
the upper plumage acquires the fine grey colour, and Ihe 
under parts the bluish while, proper to Ihe adult. 

The adult female is more brown Lhan blue on the upper 
parts, and her under plumage strongly tinted with rust 
colour; when very old the adult female differs very little 
from the male, and can not without difficulty be distinguished 
Bom him. 

The length of the male Goshawk is twenty-one inches, 
from the carpus to the tip of the wing twelve inches and a 
half. The beak measures in diameter from the forehead to 
the tip thirteen lines, in the arc fifteen lines, and nine lines In 
thickness at the base. The tarsi are feathered half way down, 
acutellated before and behind, and three inches in length ; 
the toes are scutellated on the upper surlaco; the middle toe 
measures two inches and a half, including the clawa ; outer, 
one inch eight lines ; the inner toe two inches three lines ; 
the hinder two inches three lines, including the claws, which 
occupy one inch. 
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SPABBOW-HAWK, 

AcciPiTSB Fbikgillariits. (Wiil.) 

Ten well-known bird ia commonly met with in all parts 
of England ia situations suited to it. It prefers wooded 
country, interspersed with meadows and corn-fields, as in such 
parts its favourite food alwunds, Tlie female Sparrow-Hawk 
ia much more frequently seen than the male, aa she is of 
holder disposition, and seeks her food in the neighbourhood 
of villages, in their gardens and hedgerows, where she is the 
constant enemy of the sparrow race, and destroys them in 
great numbers ; she will also take young or feeble pigeons 
from the farm-yard. The male is in his habits much more 
shy and retired, seldom approaching villages; but concealing 
himself, in preference, in woods and copses ; in such localities 
he seeks his prey, which consists of finches, buntings, 
and blackbirds, also mice, cockchafers, and grasshoppers. 
He is, however, Bomctimes bold enough in early morning, 
when pressed by hunger, to attack the call-bird of the bird- 
catcher. The bird represented In the plate, a male in perfect 
adolt plumage, was taken in this manner. In manners and 
habits, as well as in appearance, the Sparrow-Hawk bears a 
striking resemblance to the Goshawk. Like him ihe Sparrow- 
Hawk takes his prey perching or flying, or sweeps it from the 
ground ; like him, also, he hides himself behind a bush to 
devour his prey, being very jealous of obseiVBtion. Tho 
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JER FALCON. 
Falco Islandicus. iLalfiam.) 

Ws cannot better describe liie peculiar cbaracterisUc dis- 
tinctioDB of the genns " Faico," tbe one under preaent con- 
sidemlion, than in iha words of T. P. Selby. Esq. "The 
birds of this genus," be observes, " justl; considered tbe typi- 
cal form of the Falconidffi, as possessing the raptorial powers 
in the highest perfection, aro distinguished from the other 
groups by their stronger bill, furnished with an acute tooth ; 
their long and acaminate wings, vigorous power of flight, and 
peculiar mode of capturing their prey. From their docility, 
and susceptibility of being reclaimed, that is, trained to the 
purposes of Falconry, they have been usually termed the 
noble birds of prey, all the others coming under the designa- 
tion of ignoble." 

The Jer Falcon is a native of tbe most northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America; inhabiting Iceland. Norway, 
Kod Lapland ; Greenland, and tiie countries around Hudson's 
Gay. It is chiefly found in the most mouutainous parts, but 
occasionally visits tbe level tracts and tbe sea-const in setirch 
of food. According to the best authorities, the Jer Falcon 
confines itself during the summer months to those countries 
that border on the Arctic regions, rarely visiting the southern 
jwrla of Sweden until late in the autumn, and even in winter 
Mldom descending below sixty degrees of north latitude. 
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PLATE VIII. 

PEREGRINE FALCON. 
Falco Pbrbgrinus. (Linn.) 

Thb Peregrine Falcon is a ?ery courageous, powerful, and 
active bird ; qualities observable al first eight in his strongly 
buik Tonn und brilliant eye. His flight is rapid, vritii i^uick 
muvemcDi of the wiogs: be Is rarely observed lo sail, but 
ia usually seen skimming uear the ground. On risiug, he 
expands his tail, and Hiett in a slanting direction Tor some 
disiance before bu mounts in the air. When on the 
wing, he IB easily dJitlinguished from other birds by his fine 
proportioDB, bis narrow tail, and long and pointed wings. 
When sitting at rest with hia neck shortened, and the while 
reRlhcrs of his breast spread over the shoulders of the 
viiugs, the black streaks which descend from (he comers of 
his mouth, contraating with tiie white colour of the throat, 
render him u striking and conspicuous object. 

This Kolcon is a shy and wary bird, nnd difficalt to ap- 
proach unobserved. Uis favourite haunt for resting at night 
is the high branch of a lofty forest-tree, and pine-foresta aeem 
lo be preferred ; to such places he retires about eunaet. 



a the 



rock. ( 



open 



fields, scaled 



Sometimes he ia seen i 

: hillock, where he tiuietly waits, watching for his 



upon a stone, 



1 of the PercgrinL' Falcon is loud, clear, and 
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sonorous. These birds build their nest in the highest pine- 
irees ; somelimes, also, in the fissure of a predjiiiouB rook. 
Both male and J'emale may at times be soen over the plane 
chosen for nidificatioD, nheding in circling flight. The uest 
is a flnt Btructuro, composud of dry sticks, on which the 
female deposits llirce or four eggs ; and three weeks is the 
length of tltc period of incuhation. During this time llie 
male seeks food fur himself and his mate within the limits 
of the forest ; rooks, pigeons, and other forest breeders, be- 
come at this time his prey. Hu is also a great eneicy to 
grouse, ptarmigans, and partridges, and when once a covey 
of tlie latter is discovered, there remains but liitle chance 
for the escape of any of them from his persevering returns to 
the spot they treqiieni. In more northern countries, the 
Peregrine is said to attack the capercailzies, notwithstanding 
their great size, and to consunic them in great numbers : and 
he is so fastidious that he never resorts a second time lo the 
prey that he has left, which renders him more destructive 
than he would otherwise be. 

Another circumstance that brings upon the devoted Pere- 
grine the charge of destructiveness, is the fact, that various 
birds, less courageous and less successful in ihe chase than 
he is, liiibiCually rob htm of his prey. 

The buzzard sits quietly upon a rock or a stone, watching 
with eagerness tlie motions of this hawk, when engaged in 
the pursuit; as soon as he has taken his prey and alighted 
on the ground for the purpose of devouring it, he is driven 
away by the buzzard, lo whom he resigns it without n strug- 
gle, and takes to flight. However hungry, he is never seeu 
to defend himself, or dispute his right. The rough-legged 
buzzard, and even the harrier, rob him in a similar manner. 
Nevertheless, the Peregrine displays both courage and ad- 
dress in frequent eoulcsls with his oijuals. 
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Tlie food of the Peregrine Falcon consislB entirely of 
birds, wliich life pliitrked clean before ihey are devoured. 
He nltucks indiBereotly nil kiuils from lliesizc of the lark to 
ibtit uf the wild-goosu. Euptiles are never taken by him. 
His prey is always captured when on tlie niag, by out-soar- 
ing (idU pouncing upon his viciim; ho eaniiot take birds 
from Lbe ground, nor does he venture to pounce upon euch 
as ttre skimming near it, as he nould endanger hia own safely, 
PJgeouB are well aware of this, and may often be seen 
to By cautiously close to the ground when a hawk is in 
sight. 

Tbe Peregrines, as well as all the other noble birds of 
prey, destroy their victims instantaneously, by attacking it 
in a vital part. 

The Peregrine Falcon is met with all over Europe, and in 
the northern parts of Asia, Africa, and America. Il is iu- 
digcsoaa in England, inhabiting especially the more hilly 
distncts. "From its nature," says Montagu, "the Peregrine 
Falcon is limited to certain districts, choosing only the 
mountainous ports, irhere it can settle on the shelving rock 
of some stupendous cHff, and breed in security in the midst 
of plenty. From this circumstance, tbif species appears less 
plentiful nith us than it really is, there not being on any port 
of our coast, from north to south, a spot where the cliffs rise 
10 the height of three or four hundred feet, but they are 
found scattered during tbe breeding season, and from which 
(bey seldom retire, except for occasional migratory purposes, 
or when the young are driven to seek fresh quarters." 

Tim Peregrine holds the nest rank to the Jer Falcon in 
cetimaUon for falconry ; bis strength, i^ourage, and aptitude 
to receive instruction rendering him for tliis purpose a vu- 
loshlo bird. Formerly, when falconry was much esteemed. 
I considerable eurc was taken with the education, treaimeiil. 
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and feeding of these beautiful birds, and large sums ex- 
pended for that purpose. They were used, and still are, 
where this sport is exercised, for flying at herons, par- 
tridges, itc, 

The birds represented in the plate, are an adult female in 
the lead coloured plumage proper to maturity, and a yonng 
male. 

The entire length of the male Peregrine Falcon is fifteen 
inches; of the female fievenleeo. The following dimensions 
were taken from the female figured in the plaie : — the length 
of the wing from the carpus lo the tip fourteen inches ; of 
the tarsus two inches. The beak of the Peregrine Falcon 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the Jer Falcon, except 
that the prominent tooth of the beak is not so strongly 
dereloped; it measures from tho forehead to the tip one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, or an inch and a half follow- 
ing the arc The legs and feet also much resemble those 
of the Jer Falcon in size, and in ilie number of the scales 
upon the toes. The wings, when closed, reach nearly to the 
end of the tail: the second quit) a little exceeds the first 
in length, and is the longest in the wing : the tail is nearly 
square. 

The adult male and female are very much alike, except 
in size. The older this bird becomes the paler are all the 
under parts of his body, the transverse bars on the breast and 
flanks become narrower, the reddish tint disappears, and the 
white ground colour becomes tinged with pale bluish asb, 
particularly on the sides and thighs ; the upper plumage 
also acquires a darker shade. The young birds are qnite 
differently coloured from the adult, as may be seen in the 
brown bird delineated in the plate, which represents n young 
male of about a year old, before the autumnal moult. Its near 
approauh to maturity was indicated in this specimen by on« 
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or two new feathers amoDg the side-coverts of the lull, whicli 
were grey, barred with black, as in the adult. At this age 
the beak is pale blue ; the cere, orbits, comers of the gape, 
and legs, greenish yellow. 

Number 8 is the egg belonging to this Falcon. 
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FaLCO SliBBDTKO. (Linv.) 

Tiie IfoiiBv is au inhabilant of tho warm unit tcnipcniLe 
parts of Europe, Asin, and probobly Africu. In Europe ils 
nortbem limit appears tu he the most southern parts uf 
Sweden and Siberia, and ibe central poriions of RuBsia. In 
England il does not appear to be met with further uorth 
thaa North Dm berl and, nliliough on the continent of Europe 
it possibi; reaches a higher latitude; but although widely 
diffused this species is not coDsidered anywhere to be very 
Dumerous. 

The Hobby is on elegant little bird, and greatly resem- 
bling the Peregrine Falcon in the distribution of its colours. 
ThroDgb ail its actions it displnya great acuteness, persever- 
ance, courage, and ({nicknetis. It flies nith great buoyancy 
and speed, and may readily bo distinguished when on the 
wing from the Eestril and Merlin, by its narrow pointed 
wings, and slender form. When at rest, perched upon a 
stone, or clod of earth, or sitting upon a naked branch of a 
decayed tree, it is readily known by the marked character of 
ils plumage, its white breast and throat, and the dark bands 
Uiat descend from the corners of the beak. 

lite Hobby ia found in mountainous as well as in Qui 
eountiies, and appears to prefer copse wood ;ind thickets in 
the neighbourhood of lields and open commons ruthcr than 
forests. In England it arrives in April, and in Scptcnihcr 
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or October is again ud ils rt'iient lo warmer latitudes. The 
Hobby cboosBB for its prey larks, swiillows. imJ marims, 
which he pursues in the air, loUowing them ensily in ull 
their rapid evolutioiis, and strikes with suvh unerring aim 
that he seldom foils lo secure his selected prey : even the 
swift cannot escape him. He lakes also <]uai]s, young 
partridges, sandpipers, imd plovers, when on [he wing. 

The male and femde hunt together, but are suld Bomelimcs 
to quarrel lor v/lmt they have caught, and suffer ihoir prey 
to escape from them. The martins are so terrified at their 
approach, that they throw themselves upon the ground fur 
safety. I.arks are equally disturbed at tlio sight of their 
mortal enemy, but instinct leaches them sometimes to seek 
their safely by rising hastily into the air. where they are 
secure unless their enemy rises above them. 

The Hobby will occasionally follow sportsmen when 
shooting with their dogs, and skimming along without any 
apparent motion of the wings, will pounce like lightuing 
upon the larks or other small birds that, startled by the 
approach of the dogs, rise upon the wing. He also chases 
cockchafers, grasshoppers, and other large insects, and pursues 
[hem until late in the evening; sometimes he is seen, like 
the Nightjar, chasing insects over ponds and rivulets when 
nearly dark. On this account the Hobby retires late lo rest, 
and is not among the earliest risers in the morning, mauy 
birds having finished their morning song before he makes 
his appearance from his nocturnal retreat in the woods. 

The Hobby builds in forests and woods, always selecting a 
lofty tree. In one of the upper branches in such a spot the 
nest is constructed, which is built of dry sticks, and lined 
with cows' hair, moss, and other warm materials. Sometimes a 
hole in an aged tree is chosen as affording a sheltered retreat. 
If not disturbed, the same birds sometimes return to [heir haunt 
in tike succeeding year. The female deposits three or four 



js, whicli, like iliosu of oilmr Hawks, ore lial*:liu(l m thro« 
venks. Tlio yonng nre M with small birJa nnd insot^ta, and 
romaiD for some Ume in the neighbourhood of the nest. Some- 
timf!3 the young are seen caiohing llie grnsslioppei-s that make 
Uieir appearant-e among the tops of the long graas; and when 
old enough lo fly ihey follow their parents to the field. 

This coLirageoua and docile little Hawk may be trnined to 
oalch quails, larks, and other small birds. In conlinement it 
becomes very tame : it requires to be carefully kept during 
the winter, to protect it from the rigours of the climate, not 
snitod by nature to the delicacy of its frame. Hobbies, from 
tlietr shyness in a wild state, are difficult to approach, but 
iliey may sometimes be shot when in the ardour of pnrsuit 
they ventnre, ns before mentioned, loo near the sportsman, 
whose dogs they are following in order to shore in the started 
game. 

The note of the Hobby reaembles somewhat the call of 
ihe Wryneck, and in the spring may occasionally be heard. 

The Hobby represented io the plate is a male bird in 
adult plumage. When very old this bird is said to lose 
entirely the dusky spots upon the thighs and under tail- 
coverts, those parts acquiring a fine plain rust colour; at 
which age the upper parts of the plumage become steel blue, 
without any bordering lo the feathers. 

The full grown male bird is about twelve inches in length ; 
llie tail, whose feathers are of equal length, measures about 
mx inches; the wings, when closed, reach beyond the tip of 
the tail. 

The beak is blue, tipped with block, short, and sharp 
pointed, and measnres seven lines in diameter, and nine lines 
in the are ; the core, eyelids, and feet are yellow ; the iris 
is chestnut brown. The tarsi are short, measuring about an 
toeli and a half, and feathered below the knee ; the toes are 
long and slender. 
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Tho adult fomnic is nearly the same in colouring as the 
male, but larger in size, exceeding him by about an inch 
and a half in length. 

The young birds have the legs paler in colour ; tho cere 
and orbits almost white, sometimes intermixed with blue ; 
tho head, neck, and all the upper parts are dusky, with rust 
coloured and yellowish edges. 

The egg figured 9 in the plate is that of the Hobby. 
Some of the eggs of this species, as described by Montagu, 
are bluish white, with olive green or yellowish brown blotches. 
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PLATE X 

ORANOE LEGGED liOHBY. 

KaLI'O KvflPES. 

The Orange-legged Hobby is foiiinl in miiny of the tciii- 
{Karate parts of Europe, from ihc forty-tliird to llie fifty-third 
degree of north latitude : it ia of rare occurrence in the 
western, but is said to be common in the eastern countries 
of Euroj)C, and in Siberia. It is often seen in Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Silesia. It appears aotnctinics in 
Switzerland, and occasionally, but very rarely, in Prance. 
In England it is considered of very rare occurrence, a few 
specimens only having follen into the hands of persons ac- 
quainted nitli this branch of natural history. These spe- 
cimens, which were first recorded by Mr.VarrcIl, were shot 
on the eastern coast of England, in Norfolk; and one has 
since been met with in Ireland. 

According to my own observation, the Red-legged Hobby 
hns appeared in this country since the period last recorded, 
namely IfeSS; and it is possible that when further investi- 
gation is made on the subject, it may be found not to be of 
such rare occrirrencc as it is at present supposed to be, 

1 have more than once seen this bird, but have not been 
so fortunate as to obtain possession of it. On one occasion, 
in the summer of 1838, I was late one evening walking in 
the unenclosed plantations belonging to Clarcmont, and was 
carrfuliy searching for Plovers' eggs on a boggy hcatli. on 
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wliicli I knew tlicy were sometimes found, when my advance 
roused from tlie ground a bird, whose peculiar flight in- 
Btnnlly arrested my allcntior, and I followed it as far as 
the enclosure of the plantalion into which it had entered 
would permit. I presently perceived it sitting upon the 
branch of a tree, in company with another bird of similar 
size, but differing in colour. I was near enough to observe 
their plumage, and no doubt remained upon my mind respect- 
ing tlicm, — tliey were Orange-legged Hobbies. They pre- 
sently took to flight, but did not leave the plantation, whicli 
was of young larch, and other fir-trees ; their manner of 
flying was peculiarly buoyant and graceful, with frequent 
turns and evolutions, as If in pursuit of some aerial prey ; 
it was now dusk in the evening, and I watched lliera until 
they could no longer be perceived. It was in summer, and 
I conjectured that they must have a nest in some part of 
the copse. I returned several eveiiings to the same spot, 
and saw them again and again. I was extremely anxious 
to obtain the nest, if such existed, which I do not doubt, 
considering the season of the year, and the fact of their 
being seen in the same place several successive evenings. 

Claremont being strictly watched by the King of Bel- 
gium's keepers, it was only through their interference and 
assistance that I could hope to obtain my object, and I 
accordingly applied to tbcm ; but such is their illibcrolity 
and extreme jealousy of the interference of a stranger, that 
I could not prevail upon them to take any trouble in the 
search, although I offered a liberal reward for the birds, and 
for any indication of their nest; nor would they permit mc 
to resume the search myself. This was in the summer of 
1 838 ; since tliis period I have had a circumstance detailed 
to me of the capture of a little bird of the hawk species, 
which could be no other than tlic one at present under con- 
sideration. A young friend, who himself related the cir- 
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ciiRiGtance to mc, Uail a liawli brouglil to him of a kind 
iLat lie )iad never seen before ; it hod been observed, by one 
of the before-iuentioned keepers of Claremont, to enter a 
hole in a tree at eleven or twelve feet from tie ground ; the 
man had with him an active little boj, who, climbing up the 
tree, succeeded in securing the bird. The keeper had never 
seen a bird of the sort before, althou<;li well acquainted with 
the other email species of hawks which abound in thnt part 
of Surrey. My young friend described it as extremely small, 
very dark in colour on the upper parts of its plumage, and 
with red or orange-coloured legs, and whitish claws ; it sat 
remarkably upright on its perch, so as to give an impression 
that it would fell over backwards. It ate voraciously such 
food as was offered it, but was so extremely wild, that, fearing 
he could never succeed in taming it, or reconciling it to its 
cage, after keeping it about a week, he determined to give 
it its liberty, being unconscious of the rarity and value of 
his captive. On opening the door of its cage it flew off with 
incredible swiftness, and was presently lost to sight. Wish- 
ing to ascertain more exactly the appearance of this bird, I 
showed my young friend various drawings of hawks, and 
other birds, and he immediately pointed out, without hesi- 
tation, the female of the Orangc-tegged Hobby. It was in 
the middle of the summer of 1840 that this bird was cap- 
tured. The fact of its being seen several times in the middle 
of summer, leads to the supposition that some few pairs may 
OCGaeionally breed in England ; and it la not impossible that 
the bird which was caught in a hole in a tree had chosen 
that locality for the purposes of incubation ; we are the more 
inclined to this opinion, as it has been conjectured by seve- 
ml iintumlists that such a situation is chosen by this species 
as a breeding place, although nothing certain is known on the 
subject of the nest and eggs, which have not hitherto been 
described, thnt we arc aware of. These remarks, eradc as they 
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PLATE XI. 



Falco Tinnunculus. 
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The Kestbil ia a bird of prey well kuown all over 
Eurupe. In America and in Asia it is also equally cum- 
inon. In ATrica tlicy abourid, even aa &r as the Cape of 
Good Hope. In Europe, says Temniinck, tliis species is 
uot usually found beyond tlie regions of tlie arctic circle; 
its place being supplied in those countries by the Merlin, 
It appears to prefer rocky and mountainous localities to 
woodlaad, on account of its preference for the fissures and 
holes in rocks for the purposes of uidification and shelter: 
it is uot, however, confined to such localities, but is found 
in greater or less abundance in all situations. 

From its general distribution, its peculiar appearance when 
on the wing, and tlic little fear it appears to entertain for 
man, it is mure 'frequcnth' seen and better known than any 
of our indigenous Hawks. 

When engaged in searching for its food, it will suffer the 
very near approach of an observer without showing any alarm 
or desisting from its employment, and continue at the eleva- 
tion of a few yards from the ground with outspread tail 
and stationary, except tie occasional tremulous flickering of 
its wings ; then, as if suddenly losing sight of the object uf 
iU M-ureh, it wheels about and shifts its position, and is 
again presently seen at a little distance suspended and liover- 
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The moiistat'Iit; upon tlic sides of the lace is conspicuous 
in both male and t'eiualc. 

The KcBtiil IB eaaily reconciled to captivity, aiid becomes 
exlreiiiely tame. One that we reared frona a nestling ex- 
hibited the utmost docility and attachment to the persons it 
was accustomed to sec. It lived on terms of perfect friend- 
ship with many small caged birds, and although the perch to 
which it was fastened by a chain often stood within nachof 
their cage, it never made the smallest effort to molest them. 

This pretty creature would suffer itself to be caressed, 
and even appeared pleased with attention, and certainly 
looked upon us as its protectors. It always evinced great 
alarm at the sight of a black cat, which frequently entered 
the garden where it stood, in order to snatch from an aviary 
such of the small birds as should venture near the wires, and 
several luckless goldfinches did fall into its power. On the 
appearance of this terrible enemy, our favourite Hawk would 
utter redoubled cries until some one ran to its assistance ; 
but if any of its human friends happened to be in sight, it 
took no notice whatever of the intruder, as if perfectly secure 
when in our presence. 

The egg represented in the plate, and numbered 1 1, belongs 
to the Kestrtl. 






PLATE XII. 

MERLIN. 

FaLCO /EaALON. 

This beautiful Httlc bird, altliougli widely distributed 
thrmigliout all tlie nami and tempemte parts of Europe, 
appears to be nowhere very abundant, eBpecially in thie coun- 
try, if we may judge from the various eonflicting aceounts of 
omittologists and otlier observers respecting the season of 
its appearance in different parts of England, the locality it 
chooses for nJdification, the colour of tlic e^s, and oilier 
particulars. 

Bewick, although inhabiting the northern part of England, 
where it is now known to breed, describes the female of this 
species as the Merlin ; and the adult male, which he eon- 
siders a different species, under the designation of Stone 
F&lcon. This error hns long since been set at rest; but 
other discrepancies still exist respecting some portions of its . 
history, which prove that the opportunities of observing its 
habits arc not very frequent. 

The Merlin may be distinguished from the Hobby when 
flying by its less slender form, and by the greater length of 
the tail in proportion to the wings. The same difference 
exists between the Merlin and llie Kestril, the latter having 
a still lunger tail and slower movements. 



In character the Merlin is courageous, extremely wild, aiiJ 
ally. Altliough of small dimensions, this spirited little Hawk 
frequently attacks birds much larger and stronger than itself, 
Ita usual prey consists of larks, swallows, linnets, chafHnches, 
goldfinches, and other small birds that live much on the 
wing: thrushes and plovers sometimes become its prey, and 
it is said to take quails and young partridges when it can 
surprise tliem flying, but it is not able to take birds of this 
size from the ground. It also, in common with other small 
Hawks, feeds upon cockchafers and other flying insects. 
When in pursuit of its prey in the open inoors, in which it 
deliglits, the Merlin may be seen flying from stone to stone 
watching the larks and other small birds that frei)ucnt such 
situations. This habit of resting upon a stone has ob- 
tained for him in several countries appropriate names 
synonymous with its common English appellation — Stone 
Falcon. 

The Merlin is indigenous in some of the northern counties 
of England, also in Scotland and the Scottish Isles. Monsieur 
Temininck, in the fourth volume ofhis Manuel d'Oniithologie, 
says the Merlin rarely breeds in the lempenite parts of Eu- 
rope, and only in the most elevated regions. During the 
breeding season, he observes, it inhabits Sweden and other 
northern parts, the rocky districts ofNornay, and the island 
ofBomholm in the Baltic, and extends beyond the region 
of the arctic circle. In Englanil, according to Mr. Sclby, it 
breeds in the extensive upland moors of Northumberland, 
where he has frequently met with its nest placed in all in- 
stances upon the ground amongst the heather. The eggs of 
the Merlin, according to the s.imc authority, are of a bluish 
white colour, marked with brown spots, principally difiposod 
at tlic larger cud. 

The eggs appear subject to variation in colour; the one 



wc liave fignml, whidi is from tlic cabinet of Mr. Yarrd!, 
differa from those Jescribcil by Mr. Selby, but agrees per- 
fectly with the ileBcriptiou Bechstcin gives gf the eggs of this 
species. According to Montagu, the Merlin doca not visit 
tlie south of England until October, about the time that the 
Hobby retires ; but we have reason to think that in some 
few instances this species passes the summer months more 
southward than the limits assigned by most anthors, as we 
liavc received from Suffolk eggs perfectly rcscmbliDg Mr. 
Y.-irrell's fipecimcn. 

That this bird is capable of enduring a high degree of cold 
we may conclude from the assertion of Monsieur Tetnminck 
that it is commonly found beyond the limits of the arctic 
circle. 

The adult male Merlin is from ten to eleven inches in 
length, and weighs five or six ounces. The wing from the 
carpns to the tip measures seven inches and a half; the tail 
extends an inch and a quarter beyond the points of the 
closed wings. The beak measures seven lines in length, and 
is not so much curved as in the preceding species; it ia 
strong, and with the tooth prominent. The upper parts of 
this bird are of a fine blue stone colour, including the crown 
of the head, the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and tertiuls. 
The crown of the head is streaked with black down the 
shafts of the feathers ; the blue feathers of the u{)pcr plu- 

. msgc have also block shafts. The blue tail has a broad 
black band near the tip, and the specimen from which 
the plate was taken bore traces of three interrupted black 
bars; the tail-feathers are tipped with cream white. The 
primary quills arc dusky above, paler, and barred with while, 
beneath. The second and third (juill-feathers are the longest 
in the wing ; tliL' first is a little shorter than the fourth ; 

I tJie firat and second feathers are strongly notched on the 
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PLATE XIII. 



MiLvna Icn 



The Kite is not very numerous in Britain as a specice, 
and but partially distributcil ; being tolerably abundant in- 
some districts, and in others rarely seen. It is, nevertlielesfl, 
a bird well-knovrn, partly on account of its peculiar fliglit and 
appearance, wliicli reader it easily distinguiahable from all 
other prcdaeeous birds ; and still more, perhaps, on account of 
ita habits, vhlch render it peculiarly obnoxious to man, from 
its partiality for tlie young of various species of game, as well 
aa fur the clierished nurtilings of tbe fanu-yard. 

This species was formerly much more plentiful than it is 
at present ; the increasing cultivation of territories formerly 
left in their natural wild state of moor or wooilland, and the 
growing desire to preserve game, having operated upon this, 
as upon all others of the predaeeous tribes, in decreasing their 
numbers, and limiting them to those localities that still re- 
main in a state suited to their mode of life. 

The localities now best known as the resort of Kites, are 
wooded districts in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and some 
ports of Yorkshire. In Scotland, according to Mr. Sclby, it 
is more abundant, occurring plentifully in the vicinity of 
Loch Katrine, and Loch Awe, as well as about nen-Loraond. 
It is partial to the neighbourhood of lakes and rivers, the 
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waters of whicli supply a consitlerable portion of its customary 
food. It is also found in Wales. 

The Kite is considered a heavy and alaggish bird, and its 
appearance when perched might accra to justify that opinion, 
but for a restlessness in its brilliant eyes, and a sinister ex- 
pression of countenance, that seem at variance with a dull and 
heavy character ; and even in confinement, when moving 
about its cage from perch to perch, the Kite exhibits a light- 
ness, grace, and ease of motion, that prepare the observer to 
expect the buoyancy of flight and power of wing that so 
eminently characterize its actions in a state of liberty. 

The length of wing possessed by this species gives an ex- 
panse greatly disproportioncd to its weight, which does not 
exceed two pounds and a half, and enables the bird to sustain 
itself for a great length of time in the air without fatigue. 
Its flight is slow and graceful ; for hours it may be seen 
floating in the air with little movement of the wings; its tail 
is, however, continually in motion from side to side, directing 
the movement of the body. It sometimes rises to a great 
elevation, in slow and repeated circles, mounting and Boaring 
until lost to sight. 

Tlie elevation to which some species of birds rise is truly 
astonishing. Humboldt, observes Mr. Kirby, says that the 
Condor soars to the height of Chimborazo, an elevation almost 
eix times greater than that at which the clouds that over- 
ehadow our plains are suspended.* 

This power of rising to such surprising elevations, is chiefly 
attributable to the means with which birds are endowed of 
receiving air at pleasure into certain parts of their bodies. 
Mr. Kirby, speaking on this subject in the interesting work 
before referred to, says, " Of all animals, birds are most pene- 
trated by the element in which they move ; their whole or- 
ganization is filled with air, as the sponge with water ; their 
" Kirby ■» BridgewBler Trewiw, »o1. ii, p. 473. 



lungs, their bones, their cellular tissue, their Teathen, — in a 
word, almost every individual part admit it into their in- 
tcretices ; thus giving them a degree of specific levity that 
no other class of animals is endowed with : which, however, 
does not render them the sport of every wind that blows, for 
by means of their vigorous wings formed to take strong hold 
of the air, of their muscular force, the agility of their raovo- 
tnents, and their powers of steerage by means of the prow 
and rudder of their little vessel, their head and tail, they can 
counteract this levity." Rennie enters further into this sub- 
ject ; he says, "The lungs of birds have several openings 
communicating with corresponding air-bags or cells, which 
Ell the whole cavity of the body from the neck downwards, 
and into which the air passes and repasses in the process of 
breathing. This is not all : the very bones of birds arc 
hollowed out with the design of receiving air from the lungs, 
from which air-pipcs arc conveyed to the most solid parts of 
the body, and even into the quilU and plumelets of the fea- 
thers, which are hollow or spongy, for its reception. As all 
these hollow parts, as well as the cells, are open only on the 
side communicating with the lungs, the bird requires only to 
take in a full breath to fill and distend its whole body with 
air, which, in consequence of the considerable heat of its 
body, is rendered much lighter than the air of the atmo- 
Bphere. By forcing this air out of the body again, the weight 
becomes so much increased, that birds of large size can dart 
down from great heights in the air with astonishing ve- 
locity." • 

Kites choose for their breeding-place forests, or copse- 
wood, without showing any decided preference for mountain- 
ous localities ; and arc often seen in spring, rising in their 
beautiful and circling flight above these chosen spots, uttering 
their clear note of joy. The situation selected for the neat 

* latoct Ttan^ronnalioiit. 



h & loflj bcecli, oak, pine, or fir ; tbe structure is Inrge, snd 
formed of dry branches ; it is lined with straw, moss, or wool, 
or EJniilar warm substances. The eggs, which are three or 
four in number, are white, clouded with a dirty greenisli 
colour; sometimes spotted, as they arc represented in the 
plate, sometimes plain. Incubation lasts tljree weeks, during 
which time the female is assiduously fed and watched by the 
male bird. The nestlings occasioually betray their place of 
retreat, by the cries they utter whenever the parent birds 
approach. 

The food of the Kite is of a very vsried character, and 
consbts chiefly of what can be taken from the ground ; 
Buch as young hares, mice, snakes, efts, frogs, and toads; 
also grasshoppers and other insects. The Kite is a great 
destroyer of young ducks, geese, and poultry, when he can 
meet with them unprotected ; but not being of a daring cha- 
racter, except when much pressed by hunger, he is easily 
driven from the pursuit of tliem. Nevertheless, in defence 
of their own young when molested, the Kites display mucli 
boldness as well as affection. It has also been observed to 
take live fish ; and, in defiiult of living food, carrion, and even 
dead fish, snatched as they float from the surfiice of the water, 
are not rejected. 

The services of the Kite, however, in destroying obnoxious 
animals and removing ofl^ensive carrion, are overlooked or 
forgotten, when in an evil hour it comes within reach of the 
farmer whose poultry-yard has been robbed by this bold in- 
truder; the luckless carcase of which is henceforth doomed to 
grace the walls of the bam or cow-house, as many of its 
fellows have done before. 

The Kite, although indigenous in Britain, and resident 
throughout the year, has been observed to shift its quarters 
from time to time according to the season. 

On the continent of Europe, where it is found from south 
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to north, as ^ as Sweden and Norway, it is deciJedly mi- 
gtatory, especially in tlic nortlieni parts above latitude fifty- 
two or fifty-three degrees ; retiring from thence to warmer 
regions as winter approaches, being unable to sustain the in- 
clemencies of a northern winter. 

According to M. Boie, the Kite is very common in Den- 
mark, where numbers arrive in the spring ; but a very small 
portion of these, however, remain during winter. Their migra- 
tion is performed usually in flacks ; sometimes from fifty to 
a hundred may be seen together. During these migratory 
flights they proceed along the open country, flying low, and 
from time to time setthng on the ground to rest themselves, 
and in tins manner slowly pursue their route. Many arc 
supposed to winter on the southern side of the Medilerranean. 

By Beehstein and other German authors this species is 
called Bother Milan, or the Bed Kite, to distinguish it from 
another species which somewhat resembles it, but is much 
darker in the tints of its plumage. With us no such dis- 
tinction is necessary ; the Common Kite being the only bird 
of this species that is found here, with the exception of the 
rare straggler which forms the subject of the following plate. 

The living specimen from which our Kite was drawn, was 
one of two very fine birds, male and female, kept in the me- 
nagerie of Mr. Cross, of the Surrey Zoological Gardens ; in 
which eicellent collection we have hod the opportunity of 
sketching several birds not commonly to be met with. 

The entire length of the male Kite is about two feet two 
bches, and the expanse from wing to wing five feet ; the 
female is larger, measuring in length about two inches more 
than the male, and in expanse exceeds him by about sis 
inches. The tail is brood, and much forked; the middle 
feathers measure about twelve inches; the outer, fourteen and 
a half or fifteen inches; the tips of the wings, when closed, 
reucli nearly to the end of the lad. The beak is long, with 



very little appearance of a tooth, consisting only of a Bliallow 
festoon ; the tip of the upper mandible rounded. The nos- 
tril is o\'al, and bordered by a fold on the outer edge. The 
beak is black at the tip, bluish towards the base, and in very 
old birds yellow ; the colour of the iris is silver-white, but 
acquires a yellow tinge in very old birds. The beak measures 
in diameter, from forehead to the tip, one inch and tliree- 
eighths, in the are one inch and a half, and is only three- 
quarters of an inch thick at the base. The feet are small in 
proportion to the size of the bird ; the tarsi are feathered for 
about an inch below the knee, the naked part in front scutel- 
lated, and measuring together two inches and a half; the 
outer and middle toes are united by a membrane. 

The adult male bird has the entire head and throat whit- 
ish grey, lightest upon the forchciid and chin, the shafts of 
the feathers black ; in some specimens the head inclines more 
to rufous than to grey. The feathers of the head and neck 
are acuminate, as well as those of the breast and tippet. The 
quill-feathers, and larger coverts of the wings, are blackish 
brown ; all the rest of the upper plumage reddish brown; the 
central part of each feather dusky. The feathers of the 
breast and under parts are reddish orange, darkest upon the 
thighs; those of the breast are marked down the shaft with 
a streak of Gne black, bordered with white. The tail and 
upper coverts arc of the same orange colour as the breast, 
with dark shafts ; the outer feathers dusky along the edge, 
and crossed with dusky lines ; the tail feathers beneath red- 
dish white, with seven or eight indistinct bars of a dusky 
colour, showing through from above. The female has nearly 
the same colour and njarkings as the male ; the variations 
admit of little distinctness in description, although when seen 
together the difference may be perceived. 

In young birds of the year the feathers of the head and 
neck are less long and pointed, and arc reddish, tipped with 



vbile ; and t.be upper parts of the body are more rufous than 
in the adult. Tbe effects of light and sunshine are particu- 
larly observable in the colours of this bird ; the bright rufous 
in the new feathei^ of the youDg birds of the year becomes 
very much faded, and changes to a pale yellowish rust colour, 
before the next annual return of the autumnal moult, which 
occurs about August. 

These gradual changes of colour, &om the effects of the 
atmosphere, from the wearing away of the edges of the fea- 
thers by friction, and from the daily increasing age of the 
birds, are the causes of the different descriptions of different 
authors, and of the varied appearances to be seen among 
cabinet specimens ; although, probably, all birds of tlie same 
species resemble one another in their respective stages of 

The eg^, figured 13, belongs to the Kite. 
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PLATE XIV. 



SWALLOW- TAILED KITE. 



Nauclekus Fdbcatus, 
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This very rare species, a native of North America, has 
in two instances only been recorded to have visited Great 
Britain, driven probably by contrary winds from its periodical 
course of migration tlirough the American States. The first 
of these occurred many years ago, in the year 1772, in Ar- 
gylesliire, and the second in Yorkshire in 1805 ; since which 
period no instance of its capture is known to have occurred. 

This elegant bird bears much resemblance to our common 
Swallow in its form and manner of flying, in the length and 
shape of its prolonged tail-feathers, and also in its manner of 
inking its prey, which is always captured and devoured upon 
the wing. By American authors we are informed that the 
evolutions they perform when on the wing in pursuit of their 
prey are remarkable for grace, case, and rapidity. This con- 
sists chiefly of aerial insects, with wliicli tlic countries they 
inhabit abound : they also feed upon reptiles, which they 
aweep from the surface of the ground, or take from the 
branches of the trees when passing along ; but they are said 
in all cases to eat their prey wliile on the wing. 

They are found in the warmer parts of North America ; 
also in a similar latitude south of the equator, towards which 
they m ignite at the approach of winter. They usually nsso- 
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ciate togetLer in flocks, and while on their migratory passages 
are seen travellliig in large companies. 

The loftiest trees are selecteil by this species for their 
place of incubation, in low and marshy situations. The nest 
is formed of sticks and coarse grass, and lined with warm 
materials. The young, in their nestling state before the 
appearance of their featliers, are covered wilU down of a yel- 
lowish colour : the plumage of the first year resembles that 
of the adult, but, as is usually the case in young birds, it 
wants the gloas and changing tints that play upon the plum- 
age of the older ones. 

The eggs are said to be greenish white, marked irregularly 
at the larger end with blotches of dark brown. 

The length of the Swallow-tailed Kite is about twenty- 
four inches; the wing from the carpus to the tip is sixteen 
inches, and the tail extends about three inches beyond the 
closed wings. The toes are entirely divided ; the middle toe 
and claw measure about one Inch and five lines, the hind toe 
and claw about one inch two lines, of which half is occupied 
by the claw. 

The beak measures trova the forehead to the tip one inch 
and one Imc in diameter, about two lines more in the arc ; 
it is hooked and drawn to a fine point. The lower line of 
the beak, from behind the tip to the gape, is rather undu- 
lating than toothed ; the nostril is oval, and the cere covered 
with radiating hairs. The legs are feathered half-way down 
the tarsus, the naked parts reticulated. The anterior joints 
of the toes arc sculellatcd. The quill-featlicrs are long and 
sorrow ; the third a little exceeds the second in length, 
sod is the longest in the wing. 

The tail consists of twelve feathers, and is much graduated. 
The Lead and back of the neck, as far as the junction of the 
wings with the body, are pure white, as well as the whole 
under parts, from the chin to the under coverts of the tail 
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mtlUBive ; a few while featlicrs are also perceptible along 
the inner Une of the wing, where they are more or less 
covered by the ecapuhire. The whole upper plumage is a 
rich black, with purple> and green, and orange reflections, 
particularly on the scapulars and some of the tertioJs, towards 
the longest of the tertial feathers, which is white : the tail and 
upper coverts are black. The cere is described by Audubon 
as blue ; the legs are greenish blue, with the claws flesh 
colour. 
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PLATE XV. 

BUZZARD. 

BUTBO VuLftARIS. 

Althocoh included in the genus Faico of Linneus, the 
birds of this class differ from the Eagles and Falcons in many 
modifications of fonn, but still more in their chnnicter and 
manners. Although of large size and powerful form, they 
are cowardly and sluggish in disposition, and slow in their 
motions. In their manner of flying they bear much resem- 
blance to the Owls, to which they approximate also in the 
aoftncBS and looseness of their feathers. They fly low, hardly 
above the level of the hedges, in search of their terrestrial 
prey ; and are seen to visit the same fields daily, and fre- 
quently at the same hour, as if mechanically performing their 
accustomed route. Sometimes they sit concealed among the 
bushes watching lazily for their prey. 

This BpecicB is of common occurrence in wooded districts, 
and in such situations it is very geneially diffused throughout 
Europe. It is indigenous in England, and remains with us 
throughout the year. On the continent of Europe it is num- 
bered among the birds of passage ; even in Holland it is not 
at nil times to be met with. Temminck speaks of them as 
arriving in autumn, and remaining only port of the winter in 
tliat country ; at which time they disperse themselves along 
the downs that border the sea-coast. They migrate, he 
observes, in small conipaiiics, a^eociiited frequently with tlie 
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Rough-legged Buzzard. In Germany tliis bird is still more 
abundant than in Holland at particular aeasons of tlic year, 
when pursuing their migratory course. At such times they 
are seen in 6oc]£fi of more than a hundred: they fly slowly, 
and irregularly dispersed, sometimes rising and circling in 
the air, so that their passage is leisurely performed. 

Those stragglers whicli arrive singly rest where they meet 
with a bush or shelter, and remain for days or weelis about 
the spot to recruit their strength, and then proceed on their 
voyage ; and their places arc supplied by fresh comers pur- 
suing the same compulsory migration in search of food. In 
the com countries of the Continent this bird is of essential 
use in destroying immense numbers of field-mice and similar 
depredators, which, but for this seasonable cheek, would de- 
stroy the hopes of the succeeding harvest. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the disgusting food consumed by the Buzzard, which 
includes not only mice, but moles and carrion, this species 
is considered a great delicacy in some Continental countries, 
and eagerly sought after as an article of food. 

The Buzzard ia a short, stout bird, with large and broad 
wings : he is generally seen flying low, and resting from time 
to time upon a little eminence, watching for mice or moles, 
or he may be seen perched upon tlic brancli of a tree. He 
wants the energy to pursue flying birds, and is said not even 
to catch partridges or pigeons, unless they are sick or weak. 
We arc, however, disposed from observation to think that 
the Buzzard sometimes displays more energy than is attri- 
buted to it. One, which is frequently about in tliis neigh- 
bourhood, and appears to have nestlings in a wood at a little 
distance, has several times shown a disposition to sweep off 
one of a young brood of black turkeys now about the size of 



In his search for moles, the Buzzard is said to show much 
sagacity. In his usual patient manner he sits upon a stump. 



""ornpon the eartli, near the mound inLabitcd by litis qiiaii- 
nii>ed, and watches for the stirring of llie soil ; aa soon as he 
perceives a movement, he pounces with both feet upon the 
mound, and if successful drags forth the unfortunate animal 
and devours it. 

Whether in thus destroying moles the Buzzard deservea 
to be considered as tlie friend or the enemy of the agricul- 
turist is a doubtful question, for the able discussion of which 
we must refer our readers to the highly interesting account 
of that CKtniordinary animal in Mr, Bell's admirable work on 
British Quadrupeds. 

The partiality of the Buzzard for moles, and the means 
employed for capturing them, explain the reason of this bird 
being often found with its feet covered with mud and e^irth. 
Field-mice are also a favourite repast with the Buzzard, and 
seven or eight have been found in the stomach of a dissected 
bird. Besides the above-named articles of food, tliis species 
preys upon young hares and rabbits, rats, frogs, and snakes, 
also upon birds and insects. 

These birds pair early in March, and about this time are 
seen sporting in circling flight above their retreat in the man- 
ner pursued by many other birds at the same season. The 
place chosen in which to construct their nest is a lofty Br, 
oak, or other forest-tree of similar size : the nest is flat, and 
consists of sticks lined with moss or hair. Frequently, to 
save the labour of constructing their neat, these indolent birds 
take possession of the old habitation of some other bird, or 
repair their own nest of the preceding year. The eggs are 
usually three, and the young birds when hatched are covered 
with a whitish down. They arc assiduously fed and tended 
by the parent birds, and remain a long time in the nest, and 
after quitting it require still, for a considerable period, the 
parental care of the old birds. 

No birds vary more in the colour of their plumage than 
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PLATE XVI. 

ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. 
BcTBo Lagopub. 

The Rough-legged BuzmwI is found in nearly all parts of 
the world, and is all latitudes, from the gouthcm parts 
of Africa to the Arctic circle. These northern regions are, 
however, only visited during summer or tlie breeding season, 
and deserted on the approach of winter : this species is, conse- 
qiieDtly, less stationary in its place of residence llian tlie 
common buzzard, being in the northern a summer, and in the 
equatorial countries a winter visiter, and chiefly known in the 
centra] parts of Europe during its vernal and autumnal mi- 
grations. 

In England, the Rough-legged Buzzard is much less com- 
mon than the preceding species; it lias, however, been met 
with occasionally at all seasons, and although most frequently 
seen in spring and autumn, has been observed in winter by 
Mr. Selby, and has also been seen in the sumnjer in York- 
shire, where it has been known to breed. 

Open country, interspersed with wood and marehy land, 
is the favourite resort of this species : in such places it may 
be seen sitting with drooping wings and ruffled feathers. Its 
flight is slow and noiseless, and perfonned apparently without 
much exertion : this exercise is frequently continued until a 
late hour in the evening, approximaling in this respect, as 
veil as in its noiseless flight, to the habits of the owls. The 
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woods in the vicinity of ita Imntiiig ground afford a retxeai 
to this Buiaird during ihc night, and if undisturbed it will 
resort nightly to the same tree as long as it remains in the 
neighbourhood. 

In their migrations these birda do not usually associate in 
flocks like the commoQ buziard, but travel in pairs or in 
small companies of four or five, being, most probably, the 
members of an individuiJ family, 

'J'he food of the Rough-legged Buzzard consists of leverets, 
moles, and other small qiiadrupeds, especially uiicc, to which 
it appears very jiartial ; it also eats reptiles, such as &0gs, 
lizards, Stc, and insects. Birds constitute part of its food, 
and in taking them it appears more enterprising than the 
common buKzonl, attacking, when pressed by hunger, wild 
ducks and other birds of similar size. 

The habit of this bird of sitting with its feathers ruffled 
gives it an appearauce of greater size than it really possesses : 
the length varies according to the eex, from twenty-one inches 
to twenty-five. 

Tiic Rough-legged Buzzard breeds in high northern cli- 
mates, in Norway and other countries of similar latitude, 
both in the old and in the new world. The nest has been 
described by nuithem naturalista as greatly resembling that 
of the common buzzard, and placed in a lofty forest tree. 
The eggs are three in number, greenish white, with pale 
brown spots. We have not been able to obtain a sight 
of the eggs of this species, and are therefore indebted to a 
foreign work by Dr. Thieneman for a representation of one. 

Although rather of uncommon occurrence in England, tliis 
bird is very frequently met with on the Continent in a 
similar latitude, Temminck speaks of it together with the 
common buzzard as one of the most numerous species fre- 
<]uentiug his country : we may therefore infer that its manner 
of progressing in its migrations is by short journeys From 
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one clump of trees to another, and that H generally' avoids 
the longer flight that must be incurred in passing from the 
southern parts of the Continent to England, and thence on- 
ward towards its northern breeding stations. Suflblk and 
Norfolk, and other parts of the eastern coast, being in the 
direct line of its migrations, arc more fre<|uently visited than 
any other part of England. 

Great variations of plumage are observed in this, as in the 
preceding species, although not quite to the same extent. 
The most prominent character which distinguishes this species 
at all periods is the irlilte that always prevails more or 
less upon the basal half of the Inil feathers, and the white 
breast and dark brown shield upon the lower part of the 
belly arc common to most specimens. 

The beak of the Rough-Ieggcd Buzzard is small and weak, 
a good deal hooked, but without a tooth : the colour is black 
at the tip, and bluish horn at the base; tlie nostril u 
oval and placed in a slanting direction ; the cere and cornets 
of the mouth are fine yellow. The tarsi are feathered down 
to the Junction of the toes, resembling some species of the 
owls. The outer and middle toes are united by a membrane ; 
the toes are all reticulated at the base, or junction with the 
tarsus, with several broad scales towards the claws. The inner 
and hinder toes liiive each four scales, the middle toe seven, 
the outer five. The lore, accortling to the observations of 
Mr. Selby, is covered beneath the dark radiating hairs with 
email feathers, showing an approach to the feathered lore 
and face of the honey buzzard. The first and second quill 
feathers are short, the third and fourth the longest in the 
wing. 

The bird represented in the plate is in the colouring moat 
QBually seen in this species, and exactly resembles those des- 
cribed by Montagu, Selby, and Temminck, and appears 
common to both sexes. The entire length of this specimen 
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was twenty-two inclies. T]ie wings, wliicli rcacli neatly to 
tLe end of Uie tail, measured fifteen inches ; the tarsus tliree 
inches ; the middle toe, including the claw, two and a quarter 
inches, and the hinder toe and claw about two inches. The 
feet are yellow ; the iris yellow in the greater number of 
specimens, but, like those of the common buzzard, subject to 
variation, being in some brown and in others greyish white. 

A very dork mottled specimen is sometimes obtained, but 
does not appear yet to have fallen into the hands of any 
British naturalist. It is in its general aspect raueb darker 
than the one figured ; the whole liead, neek, and breast, 
are black, the feathers bordered with reddish white ; the 
band above the thighs is white, crossed with black lines; 
the tliigha and feathered tarsi are rufous, crossed with many 
narrow black bars, the bliick occupying rather the greater 
portion : in these specimens the tail is while, banded near 
the tip with a broad black bar, above which are four or five 
narrower bars of the same colour. In some of these speci- 
mens the throat and sides of the body are quite black, very 
narrowly streaked with yellowish white : tliese are considered 
to be the oldest birds. In autumn, after moulting, all arc 
darker than in the summer, at which time the plumage has 
become faded. Temminck describes this variety but does 
not say to what age he considers it referable. Tlie egg marked 
16 belongs to the Rough-legged Buzzard. 
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HONEY BUZZARD. 
Pernis Apivorus. (Cuvter.) 

The Honey Buzzanl is of a more slender form than tlic 
two }irecc(ling species, and lUe tail is longer in proportion 
to its Gizc, giving to its wLole appearance a much lighter 
character. This spccicsj wliieli is now classed among the 
genus Pernis of Ciivier, departs still more than the buzzards 
from the diameters attributed to the birds of prey. The beak 
of the Honey Buzzard is weak and lengthened, the legs are 
also nithcr slender, the toes and claws long, and the latter 
but little hooked ; and the description of food sought by it is 
in conformity with these deviations from the Raptorial cha- 
racters, consisting chiefly of insects and their larvai, 

The Honey Buzzard ia known in most parts of Europe and 
Asia, with the exception of the colder regions of the North, to 
which it is believed not to penetrate. It is spoken of as 
inhabiting Norway and Sweden, Russia and Denmark, — we 
conclude as a summer visiter, — in which case these and similar 
latitudes in Asia must be the native regions of the greater 
number of this species ; but on this subject most of the 
authorities to which we have referred arc silent : it is, however, 
known to breed occasionally in the middle of the European 
Continent, where it appears in April, and seldom is seen 
later than September. Some uncertainty sccnis to prevail 



witli rcgaril to tlie summer retreat of the Hooey Buzzard ; 
hut as it is known that tliis species seeks, as food fur its 
young, the bee anti the wasp in their immature state, it is 
natural to suppose that at the season of reproduction it would 
seek the countries most likely to afford tliis necessary susten- 
ance. These countries lay in the eastern parts of Europe, 
such as Turkey, Hungary, and the south of Russia, which are 
known as the most productive of honey ; also the borders of 
the Levant. In confirmation of this supposition that these 
eastern parts are most frequented during summer by this bird, 
it may be remarked that many are seen during their autumnal 
migration pursuing their course from the east in a westerly 
direction. In England it is but rarely seen, and must be 
ranked among occasional or accidental migrants. It is chiefly 
confined to the eastern coast of Britain : some few instances 
are also recorded of its occurrence in the southern counties ; 
and as it has generally been spoken of in connexion with sum- 
mer insects, such as dragon-flies, the larva; of wasps, &c,, as 
constituting its food, it is to be supposed that its appearance in 
this country is confined to the summer months, and that it 
passes the winter further to the south. White of Selboume 
speaks of having taken an egg of this species from a nest 
in Selboume Hanger in the middle of June : September and 
October are mentioned by Mr. Selby as the period when two 
specimens occurred in Nortbumberiand and in Berwickshire ; 
but later than October we do not find any mention of its 
appearance in this country. According to Temminck, it is 
very rarely met with in Holland ; it is more abundant in 
France, especially in the department of Vosges : but he speaks 
of it in all as a bird of passage. 

The Honey Buzzard is obsen'cd to frequent the skirts of 
woods or forests bordering upon open country, usually in the 
vicinity of water, to which it is attracted by its partiality for 
nqiiatic insects and reptiles. It is occasionally seen flying 
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iow, from tree to tree, or skimming over the water in pursuit 
of its prey ; sometimes it remains quietly seated on a lonely 
tree on the outskirts of a vfood, for hours at a time, with the 
sharp Bca]«-like feathers of the licad erect, forming a sort of 
crest, and the feathers of the body ruffled and loose. 

Besides the food already mentioned, other insects are also 
sought for by tlie Honey Buzzard, and either captured on the 
wing, or pursued upon llie ground, on which it lias been ob- 
served to run swiftly. Caterpillars, worms, moths, beetles, 
and the remains of frogs, mice, lizards, moles, &c. have been 
found in their stomachs when dissected. 

This bird is very quick in discovering, and expert in ob- 
taining the combs of the wasp and wild bee ; and, probably, 
is protected from the attacks of these insects by the scale-like 
feathers with wliicli the lore and head are covered ; the whole 
plumage, indeed, especially of the upper parts, is remarkably 
firm and close. The nest of this species has usually been 
found in the top of a high tree ; and, according to White of 
Sclbonme, is a broad structure of sticks, and lined with 
leaves. The eggs are three or four, rather smaller than those 
of the Buzzard ; and, according to the descriptions of Pen- 
nant, and White of Sclboume, appear much to resemble the 
one we have figured. Ours being from a specimen some time 
preserved, has lost the red tinge which is commonly prevolcnt 
in the markings of this and of many other species of hawks, 
namely, the kestril, hobby, merlin, and sparrow-hawk, &e., 
all of which lose that colour after having been some time pre- 
served, if exposed to the light : this may be seen in the eggs 
of some of the above mentioned species, in the collection at 
the British Aluseuni, in which the deep red colour has faded 
to II pale browniah-grccn. If carefully kept from the light, 
we have reason to think the colour does not change ma- 
Ipriully. as we have in our collection some eggs of the smaller 
hawkx, wliieli have for six or seven years preserved their 
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original lints, dark brick red upon a ground colour of pale 
gTcenisli-blue. 

The young birds, when excluded from the egg, are, accord- 
ing to Willoughby, covered with white down, intenniscd with 
black. Adult as well as young specimens are among those 
recorded to have been met with in Britain : the one described 
by Bewick in his incomparable work, appears to have been an 
adult male, having the ash-coloured head usually observed in 
mature age, Selby describes one which appears to be a male 
approaching the plumage of the adult, as It ha^ the head 
brown, inclining to ash-colour; and Montagu's specimen, 
which was shot in Berkshire, and since placed in the British 
Museum, ia supposed by Mr. ScIby to be a female, or young 
bird, having the under parts of the plumage brown. 

The original of our plate was a young female shot in Suf- 
folk, and kindly sent to us for the furtherance of our work ; 
its entire measurements were as follows : — The wing, from the 
carpus to the tip, fifteen inches ; length of the beak, from the 
forehead to the tip, one Inch one line and a half in diameter. 

The eye js placed rather further from the beak than in the 
genus Butco, the front corner of it being one inch seven lines 
from the tip of the beak. 

The toes are long, and cover a considerable space, mea- 
suring, from the hind to the middle claw, three inches eleven 
lines ; the middle toe measures two inches one line, thence 
to the feathered part of the tarsus eleven lines ; the hinder 
claw nine lines, middle and inner claws the same, the outer 
claw rather less. In the tarsus this species differs from the 
buzzards in having the naked part reticulated instead of 
scaled. In this specimen the chin and the feathers round 
the base of the beak, and the feathered orbita of the eye, were 
white ; the crown of the head, sides of the face, and ear- 
coverts also white, each feather strongly tipped with dark 
brown ; the back of the neck and tippet brown, with paler 
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I>ord(rr8 ; tbe rest of the plumage dark and light brown, vary- 
ing in different lights, and strongly glossed with a purple 
bloom. A few of the long tertial feathers liad a dark angular 
patch near the end, and some showed indications of a dart 
bur above it ; the upper lail-coverts white ; the quUl- feathers 
dusky: the tliird and fourth the longest in the wing. The 
tail, of which the feathers are broad, was very irregularly 
barred with dark and light brown, as represented in the plate, 
and tipped with dirty white ; the middle feathers longer than 
the outer. On the under parts the feathers were all pale 
yellowish- brown ; every feather when raised or displaced, 
showing its hidden parts towards the body to be white. The 
feathers on tlie lower part of the body were of a looser tei- 
ture than above. 

In the perfect adult plumage of the male, the whole head, 
including the forehead, nape, and comer of the mouth, are 
ash-grey ; the throat pure white, the whole under parts the 
Biune, tinged on the lower breast and flanks with yellowish 
buff colour ; the shafts of the feathers are dark, and near the 
tip of each feather is a well-defined crescent-shaped patch of 
bright rufous brown. The upper plumage, from the nape of 
llie neck downwards, is deep brown tinged with asli-colour; 
the feathers tipped with white, and many of them crossed by 
dusky marks forming dark bars when the wing is closed. In 
this plumage the cere is said to be grey, the inside aud cor- 
ners of the mouth, iris, and legs orange. The tad ia brown 
tipped with white, and crossed by three broad duskv bars, the 
one nearest the tips the broadest ; between which broad bars 
arc several narrower ones. 

The tail feathers are while at the root, which is the case 
with most, if not all the feathers of the body ; and this is in 
perfect harmony with the description given by Willoughby, 
uf the young birds that he obtained from the nest, which he 
dexcribcs as covered with while down spotted with black ; 
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the BpoU were doubtless tbe tips of the young Tcathcrs mak- 
ing their appearance. 

TIic bird described by Mr. Yarrell, which wgg shot at 
York, appears to be like the variety mentioned by Tem- 
mmck in his third volume, which has the head and neck and 
nil the under parts yellowish white, with dork shafts to the 
feathers. 

The young female is above described, and figured in our 
plale. 

The more adult females have the brown and white of the 
head and neck more distinct ; but retain the dark line that 
borders the side of the throat ; and in all the under parts the 
brown colour la confined to crescent-shaped dark spots upon 
a white ground, the upper parts barred in the same manner 
as in the adult male. 

The egg. No. 17, belongs to this bird. 
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PLATE XVIII. 



MARSH HARRIER. 



C'lRcuG RCFU9. (Brisson.) 



Thk Hairlera are anotlicr division of iho Falconida-, which 
partaking both of the characters of the buzzards and of tlic 
owls, is very properly placed between these two tribes. In 
their want of courage, in their sluggishness, and manner of 
taking their food, these birds resemble the buzzards ; and 
they approach the owls in the rough stiffened feathers en- 
circting the neck, and in their habit of continuing the chase 
for food until late in the evening. They are, however, more 
active in their movements than the buzzards, and exert more 
skill and dexterity in obtaining their food, although in these 
particulars they fall far short of the true falcons. They can- 
not seize their food on the wing, but usually take it from the 
ground, or from the water. They chiefly frequent plains, in 
the vicinity of lakes or marshes, and in such situations only 
they are found to breed. In colour their eggs differ entirely 
from those of all the preceding birds of prey, at least such is 
the case with the species indigenous to this country : and in 
the places chosen for nidification, they differ from all the 
Other divisions of the Falconidse. Three species are recog- 
nised as inhabiting Britain, and are all indigenous. 

The Marsh Harrier appears to be widclydispciBed through- 
out the temperate regions of the globe, being found in all its 
quarters : but it is not everywhere equally distributed, being 
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rarely, if ever, seen in hilly or mountainous countries, but 
abounding in such as are level, and especially where inter- 
spersed by marelics and level tracts, on the borders of rivers 
and lakes. In England these birds are indigenous, and arc 
found at all seasons of the year ; but this appears not to be 
the case much furtber to the north. As a summer visiter its 
migration extends as far as Norway and Sweden, and other 
countries in the same latitude ; but it does not remain beyond 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude later than September or 
October. 

The Marsh Harrier, as its name implies, frequents the 
awampy margins of rivers and lakes, districts covered by 
morasses, or interspersed ivith reeds and sedges. It seldom 
sits stationary in one spot, like the more nluggish buzzards, 
but remains on the wing, beating about the bushes or sedges 
in search of food. Its flight is wavering and uncertain, but 
slow and performed with little noise. It is seldom seen to 
alight upon a tree, uor does it roost at night in sueli a situa- 
tion, but rests itself upon the ground, or on a hillock, or 
jmlings by day, and at night seeks the concealment and 
shelter afforded by oaier beds or reeds by the water side. 
When flying, this bird may be known by its long and slender 
wings and wavering flight. Occasionally it rises high in the 
air, so that only an experienced eye can detect the moving 
speck. 

The usual food of the Marsh Harrier is water birds and 
their young, or eggs, also small mammalia, reptiles, terrestrial 
or aquatic, and insects. Montagu says that on the coast 
* of Carmarthenshire, where this bird is common, it feeds 
upon young rabbits. Tcmniinek observes that in Holland 
it passes the winter ou the downs, and lives upon the bodies 
of rabbits that have been killed by the stoats, and in the 
spring supports itself upon the eggs of the wading and web- 
footed tribes. The destruction that these birds commit 



Mnong tKe young of water-fowl is so well known by the parent 
birds, that they pursue and attack them with vociferous cries, 
especially the gulls and pewite, and endeavour to drive them 
from the spot, Nor are the young of land birds more ex- 
empt from the attacks of these general depredators ; young 
quails, partridges, larks, and many others fall a prey to them. 

When the reeds begin to grow in the spring, the Marsh 
Harrier seeks a place for incubation. This is chosen usually 
on the reedy maigin of a large pond, lake, or swamp, and the 
nest is either placed among the high reeds, or in the stump 
of an osier bush ; it is composed of dry rushes, sticks, and 
leaves, and is n very shapeless structure. The female de- 
posits from three to five eggs, which are white and entirely 
spotless. The specimen figured in our plate is, we believe, 
more pointed than is usual with this species, since they 
are described by some authors as resembling those of the 
common domestic hen, but more round in form. While the 
female is sitting, the male may frequently he seen flying 
overhead, and expressing his satisfaction by various and 
elegant evolutions, rising and descending in his flight, and 
sometimes soaring to a considerable height. The young 
birds are fed with insects, frogs, and other reptiles. Where 
the bean-goose breeds these birds are observed to frequent, 
and great numbers of the young geese fall a sacrifice to their 
rapacity. 

In the Marsh Harrier the beak is of small dimensions, 
long and narrow, measuring fifteen lines from the forehead 
to the tip in diameter, and seventeen from the tip to tlie 
gape. The upper mandible is armed with a blunt and 
inconspicuous tooth ; the cere long and partly covered with 
radiating bristles ; the nostrils are egg-shaped. The tarsi 
are slender, and naked for three inches above the foot. The 
toes are long, the middle one measures two inches eight 
lines, of which the claw occupies ten and a half lines ; the 
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claws, which nre all nearly of equal length, arc slender, and 
but little arched ; the middle one is dilated on the inner 
edge, and sharp ; the outer and middle toes united by a 
membrane. The body is long and slender. The wings 
are long, measuring from carpus to tip seventeen inches two 
lines; the first and seeond quill -feathers are short, the third 
the longest in the wing. The tail feathers measure ten 
inches. The lower part of the face is aiirrounclcd by a ruff 
of stiff feathers, and capable of erection at the will of the 
the bird : the rest of the plumage is soft and rather loose : 
the wings, when closed, reach nearly to the end of the tail. 
These measurements were taken from a specimen in the 
Zoological Aluseum, the some which forms tlie subject of 
the plate. According to Montagu, the entire length of 
one measured by him was twenty-three inches, and weighed 
twenty-eight and a half ounces : the male is rather less in 
weight and dimensions. 

The bill is dusky, the cere, iris, and legs yellow in the 
adult birds ; in younger subjects the cere and legs aco paler 
yellow, inclining to greenish, the iris dark brown. 

This bird, in consequence of tlie great difference in 
plumage between the young and old, and the time that 
elapses before it arrives at maturity, was formerly multiplied 
into several different species. Its various changes, which 
chiefly depend upon age, are however now well understood, 
and to the elucidation of them we are greatly indebted 
to Montagu and Sclby, Temminck, and oUier continental 
authors. 

The young birds of the first year have the head and throat 
yellowish white, tinged with rust colour, the rest of the plum- 
age, including the yet unmarked disk, chocolate brown, re- 
flecting tints of violet upon the back : the under surface of 
the wings and tail are pearly ash grey. In this state of 
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plamage is the bird so exquisitely figured by Bewick, under 
the title of Moor Buzzard. 

The one mentioned by Latbam is supposed to have been 
Btill younger, as they arc darlter, soon after they leave the 
nest, than at any other period. In these early states of 
plumage it fonns the Faico aeruginosus of Linneus, and arun- 
dinaceouB of Bechstein. 

When more advanced in age, about their second summer, 
these birds begin to acquire some of the variegated colours 
of maturity : the dark ground colour of the plumage becomes 
more rufous on the thighs and flanks ; the tail paler ; anil 
on the ruff, shoulders, and front of the neck, some yellowish 
white spots appear, and a gloss of ashy grey becomes visible 
upon some of the larger coverts of the wings. 

In the third and fourth year these approaches to maturity 
become more and more apparent, and, when the full plumage 
is attained, at the age of four years, the bird presents the 
tints and distribution of colours represented in the plate. 
At this time, the back la rufous brown, the tail pale grey, 
without any bars, and the under surface of this and of the 
quill-feathers plain silvery -white. 

No. 18 is the egg of the Marsh Harrier. 
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HEN HARRIER. 
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Montagu wc are indebted for tlic elucidation of many 
difBcult (ind obscure points in tliis branch of natural history; 
and Rs hia field of study was nature, the only certain guide, 
and the deductions he so clearly details are open to the in- 
vestigation of every one interested in the subject, perfect 
confidence may be placed in the result of his observations. 

Before the publication of hie remarks in the Linuiean 
Transactions, the history of our English Harriers was in- 
volved in inextricable confusion, and the existence of a third 
distinct species, now well known as Montagu's Harrier, docs 
not appear to liave been even suspected. On the other hand, 
the Hen Harrier had been by various authors multiplied into 
several species, inaccurately founded upon the different ap- 
pearances presented by the male, female, and young. All 
these difficulties were satisfactorily reconciled by the persevw- 
ing investigations of this distinguished naturalist, from whose 
observations we shall freely quote, offering no apology to our 
readers for so doing, since the information contained in them 
is the best of its kind. " 1 undertook,'" he says, " the cnrc 
of three young Hen Harriers found in a nest in a furze bush, 
M)d only covered with white down. At this time the two 
largest had thrown out many feathers, sufficient to discover 
the plumage of the Ringtail appmaching ; the other, by its 
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veight and dimensiona, being twenty inclies in entire length, 
and eighteen ounces in weight. Her benk measures one inch 
two lines, and (roni the gape one inch four lines; the tarsus 
tlirec inches ; the tail-feathers nine inches six lines ; the wing, 
from carpus to tip, fifteen inches ; and the inner and hinder 
claws measure ten lines. 

In this species the third and fuurth quiil-featliera are the 
longest, and are nearly equal in length, and the first is shorter 
than the sixth. 

The egg No. 19 belongs to the Hen Harrier. 
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UK crossed by ihree dusky bars, one of which only is visible 
above, which bare constitute the principal difiercncc in appear- 
ance between this species and the Hen Harrier. The primary 
i^u ill-feathers arc black, the outer feathera of the tail are 
barred femiginouB and white, the under surface of the winga 
the same. The tower part of the breast, flanks, thighs, and 
under-coverts of the tail are white, marked down the shails of 
the feathers with a stripe of bright ferruginous. 

In this species the third quill-feather is the longest in the 
wing, and the ruff round the head is not so conspicuous as 
in the Hen Harrier. 

The dark bird represented in the plate is a young male, 
drawn from a specimen in the Zoological Museum, and is in 
the plumage of the first year. Tlie measurements taken from 
tills specimen are as follows ; — the beak from the forehead ten 
lines, trom the gape eleven and a half lines ; the tarsus two 
inehcs, three lines ; tail-feathera eight inches, two lines ; the 
wing, from the carpus to the tip of the quill- feathers, thirteen 
Inches, six lines. 

Egg No. 20 belongs to this bird. 
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PLATE XXI. 

EAGLE OWL. 
Bubo Maxihds. (Sibbahl.) 

The greater number of species of the Owl genus are of 
nocturnal habits, lying concealed by day, and seeking their 
prey during the morning and evening twilight, or by the 
light of the moon. Among these may be classed the short- 
tailed species, the pupils of whose eyes arc so constructed 
as to admit a great number of rays of light: these are 
unable to sustain the full glare of day, but whether retired in 
thick foliage, or hidden in the gloom of an old ruin, tlicy 
are sufficiently able to see nliat is ]>assing around them to 
escape on the approach of danger. Some species, whose 
habits are more diurnal, arc able to avail themselves of the 
full sense of sight, even in open day : these pursue their 
prey on the wing, or lay in wail for it in the shelter of a 
wood or forest. Such ore chiefly those species whose heads 
are unfumislied with tufts, and whose tail feathers, more 
or less grailuated, extend beyond the lips of the wings. 

All the birds comprised in this genus have their feathers 
soft to the touch, of a downy or silky character. They 
seize their prey with their claws, and, except when greatly 
pressed by hunger, refuse all but living food. They moult 
but once in the year, and the plumage uf the young birds 
difTers in most species but little from that of the adult. The 
beak of the Owl ii, strongly hooked from ihe base, with 
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a very sharp and lengthened lip, but without any looth 
or indentation ; both mandibles arc very movedblc : the 
base and cere arc covered with stiff bristling (eatbera : the 
nostrils arc round aud placed on the edge of the cere. The 
eyes are very large, and surrounded by a disk of sliffened 
fcatliers, which arc mustly directed forwards, and calculated 
eminently to protect the large and tender visuiil orbs from 
the influence of wind aud light : when the eyes are closed, 
these radiating featliers are often drawn together so as to 
ciinceii] the eyelids. The ears arc very large, and defended 
by feathers of a. peculiar construction. The legs are, in 
most species, closely feathered, the toes rather short, and 
the outer one reversible : the claws arc long, thin, but slight- 
ly arched and very sljarp. The head, in most of the species, 
appears very large, but this appearance of aizc is deeeptive, 
and caused by the position of the feathers, which chiefly 
stand up at right angles, tlic head itself when gnispcd in 
the hand appearing to have shrunk away at the touch. A 
border of rounded, shell-like feathers surrounds the face ; this 
border is souielinies expanded into a circle, sometimes con- 
tracted into a triangular fonn, with one of its corners pointing 
downwards. The extreme susceptibility of the eyes may 
be observed in the contraction and dilatation of the pupil with 
every inspimtion of the breath. The wings are of consider- 
able length and breadth, the larger <]uills very broad, and 
usually roundi-d at the tips, with the shafls bent. The tail 
feathers in most species have the shafts bent backwards, 
which occasions the tail to hang per^icndicularly down when 
the bini is at rest. The feathers on all the other parts are 
mostly large, soft, and elastic, and almost invariably projecting 
loosely from the body. 

The greater number of the si>eeics of this genua ore, as 
before observed, nocturnal or crepuscular in their habits, 
going out to feed when other birds of prey retire to rest. 



^eEr broad wings and loose feathering enable tliem lo fly 
with exceeding liglitness and buoynacy, and the serrated 
edge, which is observable on Uie outer web of several of tlie 
larger <(uill-fcatlicrs, greatly contributes to their noiselesB flight, 
and enables them to steal unheard upon their prey. During 
the day they are usually aaleep, or they sit quietly with hatf- 
closed eyes, watching with great attention all that takes place 
around them: motionless, and with feathers smoothed, they 
lean sideling against a tree or wall, so that the unaccustomed 
eye may easily overlook them. They are fond of lonely 
gloomy places, dark recesses in the forest, or hollow trees 
in the woods, fissures in rocks, or recesses in old ruins. In 
such places tliey sit concealed during the day, but as soon as 
the gloom of the evening sets in they begin to be on tlie 
alert, and steal forth in search of food. At this time they 
take birds from their nest, or snatch them from their roosting 
place : animals also that come forth under cover of night in 
&Dcied security become their prey ; of the murine tribe es- 
pecially are destroyed innumerable quantities. 

The larger species of Owls lake hares, rabbits, and other 
animals, and arc very destructive among grouse, and birds 
of similar size. The larger animals and birds are torn in 
pieces, the smaller are usually swallowed whole, and the bones, 
hair, or feathers, ejected in the form of long pellets. In this 
process they open the benk wide, lower the head, writhe and 
violently shake the body until the pellet is disgoigied. 

The breeding- pi aces of Owls are mostly chosen in holes 
in trees or old buildings, in rocks or caves : their nests are 
lightly and rudely constructed, and the eggs of all the species 
are white and rounded in form. Owls exhibit great attach- 
ment to their young, and have been known lo supply with 
food for a considerable time such as have been caught and 
caged. 

The Eagle Owl figured in the plate was drawn from a 
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fine male bird in the Zoological Gardens. Wliile sketcliing 
the mate, our attention was attracted to Lis companion, wlio 

sat on the ground at the bottom of the cage, shuffling with 
her feet and irings in the sand. After some time, on shift- 
ing her position, we perceived that she had laid an egg. 
Being anxious to obtain the dimensions and particulars of an 
egg so undoubtedly genuine, we informed the keepers of the 
garden of the circumstance, and one of them entered the 
partition to take it away. To this proceeding the bird made 
every resistance in her power, flying furiously at the man, 
with open beak and claws extended, hissing and snapping 
with her bill, and spreading her wings and tail until every 
feather was set up like the quills of a porcupine. The egg 
thus opportunely obtained, measured two inches seven lines 
in length, and one inch eleven lines in width : it was per- 
fectly white, of a rough chalky appearance, and without any 
polish. 

The Eagle Owl is one of the largest of its tribe, nearly 
equalling the Eagle in apparent size, and exhibits in its ap- 
pearance, when roused into action, more of the dignity of the 
Eagle than the grotesquencss usually characteristic of the 
Owl. To this dignity of appearance, we conclude, may be 
attributed the name of Grand Due, bestowed upon it by 
Buffon, Temminck and other authors. What Grand Duke 
has had the honour of being its prototype we are not in- 
formed. This species is chiefly an inhabitant of mountain- 
ous countries : it is common in Norway, Lapland, and 
Russia, is found in Oermany and the mountains of Switzer- 
land, but is rare in France, and more so in England. Ac- 
cording to Temminck it inhabits Italy, and is even met with 
in Rome : it is found also in the middle and north of Asia, 
in Africa, and in North and South America. It is never 
seen in countries that are open and level ; but the more 
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rocky and unfrequented the country, the more il is preferred, 
CEpeci&Uy where old ruins exist, which arc its chosen places 
of resort. On this account the south of Germany is much 
visited by the Eagle Owl, and in the Haitz Mountains it is 
eveiywhcre well tnown. 

In these wild regions this Owl was fonncrly the subject of 
many a curiouB and popular superstition, and even at the 
present time plays no inconsiderable part in the history of 
the Wild Huntsman and other evil genii. Its singular and 
savage appearance, associated with its melancholy voice, ren- 
der it no inappropriate auiiliary in the supernatural tales 
in which Germany so much delights. The modulation of 
the higher and lower notes of several of these birds, heard 
among ivy-covered ruins, or in dark forests, where echoes 
repeat the liollow unearthly tone, may well be likened to the 
barking of dogs, the neighing of horses, or the unhalloved 
laughter of the phantom-huntsman, — stones which even now 
thrill through the nerves, and chill with superstitious horror 
the nneducated clowns, the chief inhabitants of the gloomy 
and lonely mountain-forests of the Kartz. 

In former times, when fire-arms were not so much in use, 
these birds frequented the towers of isolated castles, although 
inhabited. About the latter end of March, these birds begin 
their arrangements for breeding, although they only produce 
one brood in the year. Their large unshapely nest is con- 
structed of many dried sticks and branches, and lined with 
dead leaves or straws, and is either placed among the rocks, 
in old buildings, or stumps of trees, and occasionally in ft 
lofty tree. 

Sometimes the eggs are deposited in a hole, without any 
attempt at a nest. The female deposits two or three, rarely 
four eggs, and sits three weeks ; seldom more tlian two 
young ones are batched. I'hese much resemble a ball of 
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wool, being covered with dirtv white loose tlown, sprinkled 
with brown ; and it is not before the sixth wcelc that the 
quills show themselves through the down ; consequently the 
young birds remain n long time in the nest : they utter a 
continual hissing and piping noise, by which they frequently 
bctmy their retreat. The parent binls supply them with 
food in great plenty, and never wander for from their place of 
concealment. The old birds usually return every spring to 
the same place for incubation, and even if continually robbed 
of their eggs or young, they will not desert a favourite spot. 

The Eagle Owl lives generally alone, except during the 
season of pairing, when he remains with his family. His 
flight is performed with ease and lightness, is slow, wavering, 
and generally near the ground. In habits he is nocturnal, 
but when disturbed from his place of retreat, even in bright 
sunshine, he is able to see sufHciently to avoid flying against 
branches or other objects which surround him. In conftne- 
ment he is far more alert by day than many others of 
his tribe, and frequently feeds during daylight. His usual 
cry is poo-hoi), accompanied, when molested, with hissing 
and snapping of the beak. During the breeding season 
the female utters a screeching noise, together with the 
accustomed hoot. When at rest the appearance of this bird 
is clumsy and shapeless, but when its attention is attracted 
on the approach of any one, it opens to the full width its 
large and brilliant eyes, throws its head from side to side, 
Bnaps its bill, and shaking its plumage and expanding its 
formidable claws until its passions arc fully rouscil, finally 
darts with fiiry upon the object of its anger. Its strength 
being equal to its courage, it does not easily relinquish what 
it has once seized. 

The Eagle Owl feeds upon all sorts of animals and 
reptiles: among the larger animals it sometimes takes a 
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young deer, or a lamb ; also hares tind rabbits, rats, moles, 
mice, etc. Among ground birds the largest are not too 
powerful fox it ; coclis of the wood, and other grouse, pheasants, 
partridges, crows, rooks, etc. become its prey ; snakes, lizards, 
and frogs, and even insects are not overlooked. The en- 
tire length of the Eagle Owl is twenty-four or twenty-five 
indies ; the expanse from wing to wing sixty-eight to seventy 
inches, 

The t^l is square, and the feathers measure ten inches in 
length ; the wings, when closed, cover about three- fourtlis of 
its length. The beak is strong, bent into nearly a semi- 
circle, measures two inches from the forehead to the tip in 
diameter, and two inches and three-quarters in the arc ; the 
colour is dusky-hom. 

In the fine large eyes may pkinly be seen the contraction 
and expansion of the pupil with every effect of light : the 
orifice or pupil is not so large In proportion as in some other 
Owlfl ; the iris is a fine rich orange. The tarsi are three 
inches long, the middle toe two inches and a half, the claw 
one inch and a half; the hinder toe one inch, and its claw 
two inches and a half. The tarsi and upper parts of the toes 
are covered with close feathering, the soles of the feet are 
rough and warty, and of a sooty colour. The feathering 
consists of a mixture of yellow, brown, rufous, dusky and 
black, disposed in markings almost impossible to describe. 
The strong bristling feathers round the eyes are pale ash, 
intermixed with brown, yellow, and black ; the tufts over the 
eyes are composed of black feathers, edged and marked with 
yellowish- brown, the longest measure three and a half inches. 
The entire upper plumage is dark brown and rufous yellow : 
the under plumage is in the ground colour ochre and rufous 
yellow, the feathers crossed with dark waving lines, and mark- 
ed down the centre of each with a stripe of dusky, broadest 
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opoB the upper pm of Ac breast : tike ilmat is vkite. The 
rillli n jreBenllj daHLcr is tnlavr than the male, sod krgci 
IR «K^ Tlte ^ooiif btr<l&, «Iicn the; IiaTe aeqaired th«ir fnl) 
fcrthcniy, nwl mcmhle the aMt. 

Tlwcgg«rthiB^p«iea is nvhed 21 m the plate. 
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LONr.-EARED OWL. 



Otu8 Vulgaris. (FUm.) 



This very handsome species is indigenous in England, 
and remains here all the year, but is tor less common than 
several of the British Owls. Its places of residence, and 
habits of concealing itself, may contribute to render it lesa 
generally known. In conSnement it is readily tamed, and 
will become very sociable, and makes itself extremely amus- 
ing by the ridiculous and indescribable attitudes it dssumes, 
which are rendered picturesque by its long and beautiful 
ears. It frequently aits apparently asleep, with its eyes 
closed, except the narrowest slit, through which it perceives 
and notices all that surrounds it. When undisturbed, these 
birds remain very quiet by day, and sit motionless on a 
branch as long as daylight lasts ; if carefully approached, 
they will not take wing, but endeavour to effect concealment 
by shrinking closer into their places of retreat. Thus 
hidden in dark woods, in summer, among the thick foliage, 
forest-trees, or close copse-wood, and in winter in ivy, fir- 
trees, or evergreen shrubs, this species is so effectually 
sheltered from inexperienced observers as to be seldom 
seen. Its mottled and downy plumage hannoniiing with 
the rigged bark of the stem against which it rests, or ossimi- 
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lating witli tlic dead, or withering leaves of autuwD, also 
contributes to ensure its safety. 

In open unsheltered country this species is ecldom, if 
ever, met with. Dark woods, and thick plantations over- 
grown with underwood, are, however, the only shelter sought 
by this Owl, which is never known to inliabit niins, rocks, 
or hollow trees, like some others of its tribe. It is found 
in most parts of the world, in countries well covered witb 
wood ; but, although it remains in England during tlie 
winter, it is considered to be migratory on the Continent of 
Europe. 

Nest-building is not much studied by any of the members 
of this family ; and as the Long-eared Owl never avails 
itself of the remains of human architecture in the shape 
of old ruins, like most other species, it is compelled to seek 
the accommodation afforded by the deserted habitation of 
some other bird, and frequently chooses that of the pigeon, 
if sufficiently sheltered, of the magpie, or the squirrel. 
The eggs deposited arc four or five in number, white and 

The young birds arc at first covered with white down. 
This soon becomes yellowish, intermixed with brown ; by 
degrees the dusky face appears, and the tufts bc^in to rise, in 
the form of two elevations, streaked with brown. 

The call-note of this species, which is occasionally heard 
in the evening, oi during the night in the spring, is de- 
scribed to be a long-drawn note, resembling the word hook, 
the latter part of the word being pronounced half a note 
higher than the beginning ; sometimes a hollow booming 
noise is uttered by them. 

The note of the young birds is similar to that of the 
parents, but ulLcrcd in a higher key. 

In entire length this bird measurcG fuurteeu or fifteen 
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inches ; in cipanse from wing to wing, three feet two inehcs; 
the lengtli of the tail is five inches and a half, and the 
closed wings reach beyond the tip. 

The ear in this speeiea is particularly large; the lids, or 
flaps, when expanded, are nearly as long as the head. The 
tufts, or boms, upon the head are also very lurgc and con- 
spicuous ; they consist of several feathers, capable of erec- 
tion ; the frontal ones ore the longest, and measure from 
one and a half to two inches ; the hinder feathers are the 
akortest. The beak is much arched, and measures one inch 
ftnd a quarter in tbc arc ; it is black, as are also the cere and 
eyelids. The iris is bright orange, or fire-colour. The 
tanus measures one inch and three-quarters in length, the 
middle toe one inch, and the claw five eighths of an inch ; 
the binder toe half an inch, the claw the same. The legs 
and feet are covered with close, short, soft feathers, except 
the soles, which are bare, and of a dirty yellow colour. 
The claws are thin and sharj), of the appeamnce of horn. 
The colours of the upper plumage arc dusky, ash-grey, 
rafous, and white, beautifully blended and softened toge- 
ther. The quill-feathers are salmon-eolour, passing into 
reddish grey at the tips, and crossed by narrow dusky bars. 
The upper part of the breast is rufous browu, passing into 
white on the flanks and under tail-coverts. Tbe bristling 
feathers between the eyes and beak are black at the root 
and white at the tip ; the rest of the face ferruginous. 
The feathers of the tufts are black, bordered with white and 
rufous brown. 

The food of this species is rats, mice, moles, and beetles, 
occasionally birds; but, as this Owl is of nocturnal habits, 
its food must necessarily consist chiefly of creatures that are 
most readily met with at night. As soon as twilight sets 
in, they come out -of their hiding-places, and fly about in 
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every diiectioD id seuch of food ; tlitough noods and fields, 
eoiDctimcs arouDd gardens and orchards, continues this ram- 
bling of tlie night, which ceases oul^ with the approach of 
day. In winter, in severe wealLtr, when their nsuol food is 
scarce, individuals of this species have been seen boldly 
pursuing the chase for food in open day. 
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HAWK OWL. 



Otus BhacuYotus (^Fleming.) 

This spccica, called by some authors Hawk Owl, from its 
small head, lively appearance, and habit of flying frequently 
by day, ifl perhaps better known under the designation of 
Sbort-carcd Owl. It resembles much in general aspect the 
Long-eared Owl of the preceding plate, but differs very 
essentially Trom that species in habits, locality. Sic. 

This bird is found here at all seasons, but its numbers are 
believed to be considerably increased in autumn and winter 
by visiters that retire to this country from more northern 
latitudes. Unlike the last described species, this bird does 
not seek the shelter of woods or copses, but prefers open 
country, fields, and moors, in which it searches for food oflea 
by day in gloomy weather. Its place of ntdification is 
choeen on the ground, among heath, long grass, or rushes ; 
in such plaec-s the young birds have been found seated on 
the ground, having left the nest before they were able to fly. 
They also breed upon downs near the sea-coast; the young 
have been frequently seen on our eastern coast in such 
situations, and they arc said to breed in great numbers on the 
coast of Holland. 

It is remarked by M. Boi£ that this species follows the 
migrations of the Lemmings, wherever these destructive ani- 
mals establish ihcmsclvcs. In the countries of the North the 
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Tlia is one of the smallest of the Owls found in this 
country, measuring only about eight inches in length, and in 
expanse twenty and a half inches ; the tail measures nearly 
five inches, and the wings reach a little beyond it when 
closed. The beak is strong, and measures three-fourths of 
an inch, and is dusky with a black tip. The iris is fine 
yellow, paler in the young than in the adult. 

The legs arc small and delicate, and closely feathered : 
the toes are un feathered, and covered with scales ; the tarstis 
measures one inch two lines, the middle toe and claw one 
inch one line, the hinder toe and claw three-fourths of an 
inch. 

The tufts on the head of this little Owl are short and in- 
distinct, and sometiraes laid down upon the head ; in dead 
specimens they are hardly distinguishable. 

The whole of the upper plumage is composed of dusky 
rufous brown and grey, the brown predominates on the upper 
parts ; the ground colours of the under plumage are ochre 
yellow and grey, with square dusky spots in the centre of 
some of the feathers, and largest on the breast ; these are 
crossed by narrow waving lines ; the quills arc transversely 
barred with yellowish white and brown. 

The egg numbered 24 belongs to this species ; they are 
usually three or four in number. 
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PLATE XXV. 



YELLOW OWL. 



Strix Flahmea {Linn.) 

Tbis well-known species is the most beautlM of eJI the 
European OwIb. Its face, which is surrounded by a most 
perfect frnme of peculiarly-shaped feathers, la in the form 
of a heart, which, however, retains that form only as long 
as the bird is alive, as it becomes completely circular when 
the bird is dead. Its feathering is particularly sofl, and most 
beautifully pencilled towards the tips of the featliers on the 
upper parts, with black on a white ground. The legs and 
toes are of a peculiar appearance, the wings are long, and 
the taiJ short and narrow; the first quill feather is much 
serrated, the third and fourth quills are the longest. The 
outer part of the ear is particularly large, and the frontal 
earmuscle forms a perfect covering or flap. 

The Yellow Owl measures from fourteen and a half to 
fifteen inches in length, and thirty-nine inches in expanse ; 
(he tail is five inches long, and the wings extend an inch 
and a half beyond it when closed. The beak is somewhat 
lengthened and beautifully hooked towards the tip, measuring 
one inch and an eighth in length, and is white horn colour 
approaching to flesh red ; the nostrils oval. The eyes are 
placed very deep, and are not so enormously large a« in 
■ome owls, the iris is dark brown, and the pupil bluish black. 
The legs are thin, closely covered to the ancle with moit 
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TAW NY OWL. 

Ulula Sthidula. 



Thb Tawny Owl is about surteen or seventeen inches in 
length, and from thirty-nine to forty inches in expanse ; its 
tail meaaurea between seven and eight inches in length, and 
the wings when closed reach nearly to the end of it. The 
ieathering of this bird is very loose and puffy ; the head and 
neck are thick, almost equal in size to the body ; its face la 
large and nearly round ; the eyes are particularly large ; the 
exterior opening of the ears is of moderate dimensions, oval 
in form, and barely half as high as the cranium. The first 
quill -feat hers are serrated on their outer edges, and the fourth 
and fifth are the longest in the wing. 

The beak of the Tawny Owl is proportionately large, much 
hooked, measuring from an inch and a half to an inch and 
five-eighths in the arc from the foreliead to the tip, and not 
toothed ; it is pale horn colour : the cere which covers the 
rounded nostrils is greenish. Its eyes are very dark brown, 
the pupil blue black, having an opaque appearance ; the 
eye-lids are dingy flesh-coloured ; in the young, reddish grey. 

The legs are rather short, and almost entirely covered with 
woolly feathers ; the soles of the feet are naked, and rough 
01 warty in substance, and dirty yellow in colour; the claws 
Are tolerably large, pointed, but not much bent, horn coloured, 
with black tips. The tarsus measures two inches in length, 
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the middle toe including the claw not quite two incliea, tbe 
hinder toe and cbw a little more than one inch. 

In the adult male the bristling feathers of the face are 
greyish white, intermixed with black near the beak, and 
Bpwingly dashed with grey, particularly abcut the ears. The 
firame which surrnunda tlie face consists of small rounded 
feathers, which are black in the centre, edged, spotted, and 
barred ivith white and rufous; alwut the ears and below the 
beak the brown prevails, as does ihe grey about the eyes. The 
foreheadaiidtoji of the head are dark brown tinged with rufaus; 
the neck and back leathers are dark brown in the centre 
bordered with brownish grey, and spotted with dusky and 
tinged with rufous. The wing-coverts are almost Hke the 
back, with mure spots nf dark brown, in the shape of waving 
lines T the large are sparingly spotted with white ; the shoulder 
feathers are grey, spotted, streaked, and speckled with dusky, 
the outer sides marked with pear-shaped irregular white spots 
bordered with black; and when the feathers are a little d is. 
placed, these markings form so many interrupted lines. The 
quills are burred wiih dusky on a ground of rusty yellow ; 
the secondary quill feathers are marked in the same manner, 
but the bars are narrower and more confused ; the tail 
feathers are a pale grey, speckled and dusked with dark 
brown, the lips white ; these feathers are also barred, but 
the bars are frequently only perceptible on the inner webs. 
under wing-coverts are white barred with pale brown; 
mderpartsof the tail and quill feathers the same but paler. 
I feathers of the neck and breast are dirty white, marked 
p rust-coloured brown in the middle, with a dusky streak 
n the shafts, which terminates in zig-zag lines or spots. 
)wer part of the breast these dusky markings form 
ftquently indistinct crosses ; the belly and under tail coverta 

! white, with brown shaft streaks; the covering of the 

js yellowish white, speckled with brown. 

The principal distinction in the colouring of these owl« 
.^sisti in the ground colour, as the markings are nearly all 
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alike ; they may vary in different specimens from beiog more 
numerous to less so, palei or more distinct, but they retain 
the same character and expreasiou. The young females of 
the Tawny Owl have a peculiar appearance, in consequence 
of the tinge of rufous with which they seem to be dyed. 
Their face partakes of the same colouring, except about the 
region of the beak, which is beset with mixed black and white 
bristling feathers. This rufous colour extends over all the 
upper parts, and the dusky markings are more distinct. On 
the lower part of the breitst the shaft streaks are more sim- 
plified, and only now and then branch out on the aides into 
cross bars. There are hardly any bars to be seen on the tail. 
and those of the wings arc narrower than in adult birds. 

By comparing a number of specimens it may be seen that 
the foX'Coloured birds are young females ; the reddish brown, 
young males ; the reddish grey, old females ; and the pale 
grey, adult males. 

The Taimy Owl is plentiful ail over Europe, the north 
of Asia, and probably in North America ; wherever there are 
trees and forests ; whether the country is flat or hilly is 
indifferent. Duruig the summer months these birds remain 
in the thickest parts of the woods ; in autumn and spring 
they frequent copse and young plantations ; and in the winter 
large orchards about villages. 

While the leaves remain on the trees they perch on the 
branches among the thickest foliage during the day-time, 
which they pass usually in sleep ; during the winter season 
they bide themselves in holes of trees or rocks, or in old 
buildings. 

It is difficult to imagine bow the owl can have becooie 
associated with the idea of wisdom, and dedicated to the 
goddess of that attribute, unless in mockery, or to show bow 
short a step there is between the sublime and the ridiculous. 

The feathering of this Owl stands generally at right angles 
from the body ; its thick head seems to be only stuck do 
the ahoolders, as it turns it from side to side with ao much 
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bcilitj, and acnuetimes siu with the beak resting oil the back, 
its large e;es winking slowly. When this bird takes flight 
it flies slowly and heavily, beating the air lazily with its blunt 
and arched wings ; in the dark, or at moonlight it ia a little 
quicker in its roovecoenta. This Owl hoots, and has fright- 
ened the superstitious of many nationa with its call. 

The Tawny Owl feeds chiedy on mice of all descriptions, 
•nd also on moles, frogs, beetles, and other large insects; 
young hares and rabbits are occasionally taken by it ; small 
birds which it can surprise at rest it eagerly consumes : all 
these it seeks by twilight or during moonlight nights, for 
which purpose its entirely noiseless flight is of great service. 

Early in the spring these birds begin their pairing call 
(which soimds like a satirical laugh) and commence their 
preparations for breeding, for which purpose they choose a 
hole in a tree, in which they collect moss and feathers ; but 
these materials are scarcely sufficiently arranged to bear the 
dctigiiation of a nest. The female deposits from three to 
live eggs, and the young are hatched in about three weeks; 
they are blind for some days, and their red eyelids have 
tile appearance of being intlamed, particularly in contrast 
with the grey coloured down with which they are clothed. 
The appearance of these birds while nestlings, and before 
die growth of the feathers, is very extraordinary ; tlie whole 
bird is covered with pale grey woolly down, and resembles 
nothmg 90 much as a pair of Shetland worsted stockings, 
rolled up, wioh as might have belonged to Tam OShanter ; 
and, except when the bright round eyes are opened, it is 
impoasible to suppose tlie object to belong to the animate 
creation. 

This Owl Boon becomes tame in confinement ; one which 
we reared from the nest quite domesticated itself in the family. 
It inhabited un out-building in which various household 
affairs were transacted by the servants, to one of whom it 
WM evidently attached ; and as the building was much covered 
with ivy, which obscured the light, it would sit in the day- 
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SNOWV OWL. 



Sthix Nyctea. {Linn.) 

This Owl is particularly dialmguished from all its con- 
geners by its small head and face, in proportion to the size 
of the body. The fact of ita being a diurnal feeder maybe 
diacemed in its slender m^e, and greater agility, and it 
differs in some other respects from the night-flying owls; 
its feathering ia firmer, the wings are narrower and more 
pointed, and there is no serrated border on the edge of the 
quill- feathers : of the usual disk of ihe &ce hardly any trace 
ia to be found. 

This large and handsome bird, which is the next in point 
of size after the Eagle-Owl, belongs to the more northern 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America ; ia well known and 
plentiful in Greenland, ia Hudson's Bay, and in the ialands 
of the Arctic Sea. Although the Snowy Owl ia able to bear 
the severest cold, it migrates towards the south during the 
winter season. In America, for instance, it occurs as ^ 
south as PensUvania, and in Asia is found In Astraehan. In 
Hudson's Bay, the north of Siberia, and in Kamschatka they 
are very common, and by no means rare in the north of 
Russia, Lapland, and the north of Sweden. To the southern 
parts of these countries, and to Poland, Prussia, and the 
north of Germany they only travel during winter; and al- 
though of uncommon occurrence they have been captured in 
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the heart of Germanj, and also been seen in Switzerland. 
In the northern parts of Asia and America they are ngt 
unfrequently met with near the hahitations of men. Moud- 
tainous and wooded country seems to suit theii choice hest ; 
hut in North America they are not uncommon among barren 
and perpendicular rocka. 

It is Haid that the Snowy Owl is very shy ; and such may 
be the case with a single wandering bird, when out of its 
latitude with us ; but many instances have been recorded of 
tliese birds accompanying a sportsman during a whole day 
when out shooting, and of their seizing upon and consuming 
before his eyes the game which he has brought down with 
his gun; and even when a shot is fired, they come to the 
well-known sound in order lo obtain food in an easy manner. 

The cry of this bird has been compared to the grunting 
of pigs, or the lamentations of a person in great danger. 

In their actions they are as agile as the Hawks ; and in 
their flight bear more resemblance to them than to the owls 
in general. Their flight is quick and powerful ; and they 
sometimes continue the chase in search of food all day long, 
even in hot summer weather ■ as although they can hear the 
severest cold, they do not mind a tolerable degree of heat. 

They are said not to live long in confinement, although 
we can refer our readers to the beautiful specimens in the 
Zoological Gardens, which we have known there for some 
years, alive, and in good condition. 

The food of the Snowy Owl is hares, rabbits, and other 
animals, andevery kind of bird, as woodgrouse, partridges, &c. 
In the northern climates they consume a great quantity of 
ptarmigans. When on the look out for their prey, they fly 
near the ground, and strike the object of their pursuit with 
the feet, throwing themselves upon it in a slanting direction : 
the smaller mamalia are thus caught when running. If unable 
to obtain hving food, these birds will feed on carrion. 

The Snowy Owls build their nests according to report on 
rocks, or on the bare ground. They usually breed in high 
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In coTisefjiicTice of the omission, for the present, of the 
eggs of the Canada and of the Snowy Owls, we have taken 
the opportunity of repreaenting, in its natural size, the beak 
of one of the Raptorial order of birds of prey, which we hope 
wiJI be considered a desirable addition to the work. The 
subject chosen is the beak of the Golden Eagle; on similar 
occasions, the beaks, feet, or other parts of various birds, illus- 
trative of the subject of the work, will be in like manner sub- 
joined. 

The No. 2 affixed to the present head agrees with the 
number assigned to the Oolden Eagle in its own plate. 
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PLATE XXVin. 

CANADA OWL. 
Stbix Nibobia. 

This Owl is about the siie of tlie bliort-eared Owl ; the 
heait and fecc ore, however, smaller, the wings shorter and 
more pointed, the tail mueh longer, and the beak more 
like those of the hawks. In point of form it bears much 
resemblance to the liarricrs. 

In the size of various specimens there exists a considerable 
ilifference, without reference to its age or sex. In length 
this Ow] measures from sixteen to seventeen and a half 
inches, in width from thirty-one to thirty-two inches ; the 
tail is seven and a half incheis long, of which half is covered 
by the wbgs, and it is so much rounded that the middle 
feathers exceed the outer by two inches in length. 

The beak is thick and beautifully arched, the upper 
mandible measures one inch in the arc, the lower is some- 
what compressed at the edge, with a slight indentation near 
the tip. The eyes are not so large as those of other Owls ; 
the iris is sulphur-yellow. 

The legs, as well as the upper part of the toes, are fully 
feathered, the tarsus an inch and a quarter long, the middle 
toe and claw one inch and tliree quarters, the hinder the 
same, but the claw alone occupies ten lines. The soles of 
llie feet are dirty yellow ; the long, finely-arched, dusky 
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claws are thin nnd pointed, ami ihe one on the midille 
loc hiia a oliarp cutting edge on tlic inner side. 

This bird resembles, in gcncml appearance, the diurnal 
birds of prey, but its I<^ are of the usual shape of the 
night Owls. 

The plain colouring of brown and white is very pleasingly 
distributed in this Owl, and much more regularly than is 
the case in otherB of its tribe. The region of the beak 
and the face are covered with yellowish- white feathers, intci^ 
mixed with fine black bristles, which latter are particularly 
close about the aides of the beak and the corners of the 
eyes. The frame which anrrounds the fiicc of Owls in 
g'cneral is very imperfect in the present species ; about the 
ears is an indication oF it in the shape of a black crescent ; 
tlie throat is white ; the breast, sides, belly, and under 
tail-coverts are also white, crossed with narrow dusky lines, 
as in the sparrow-hawk. The tarsi and thighs arc of a 
yellowish- white, with pale dusky cross lines, the upper sur- 
face of the toes also feathered with the same. The head 
is dusky, each feather marked with a round white spot in 
such a manner that the dusky retains the npper hand ; the 
white predominates about the nape and the hinder part 
of the neck. The back, rump, and shoulders are brown ; 
the scapulars arc white in the outer webs ; the wing-eoverts 
arc brown, «ith a few white spots; the quill-fealhera are 
dark brown, barred with yellowish-white ; the first quill- 
feather is slightly serrated ; the tail-feathers are brown, 
with eight or nine white bars, and while tips. 

The male and female are much alike, the latter is rather 
the larger. In the young the colours are less pure than 
in the ailult. 

The Canada Owl belongs to the northern regions of the 
globe. In Europe it is found in Sweden and Lapland, but 
m Hire in Denmark ; in Asiatic Russia it is more comnion. 
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In North America, particularly iu Canada and about Hud- 
Bon'a Bay, it is of very frequent occurrence. In the central 
parts of the continent of Europe it appears at uncertain 
intervals, being some years quite unknown, and at other 
timee, for several years in succession, sufficiently plentiful 
to be considered common. 

The appearance of this bird in England is confined to 
a single specimen captured alive on board a veBsel off the 
western coast; when taken it was apparently exhausted with 
&tigue. 

This Owl is a bird of the woods, but &equents copses and 
Bwampy woods in preference to forests of larger extent. 
When on the wing, these birds make themselves conspi- 
cuous by moving in circuitous rounds from tree to tree. 
When in pursuit of their prey they fly slowly, and are 
sometimes seen to mount to a considerable height, even 
in bright sunshine. The chief periods that they pass in 
their chase for food are, during morning and evening, but 
soon after sunset they retire to the woods. Sometimes they 
have been observed to roost on the ground in marshy locali- 
ties, in the manner of the harriers. On account of the 
transverse lines on the under parts of the body, as well as 
their hawk-like flight when on the wing, they have been 
called Sparrow-hawk Owls ; they are, nevertheless, readily 
detected as Owls by their thicker head. 

Mice, rats, and other small mammalia, constitute their 
usual food, as well as small birds ; and they are said to feed 
on ptarmigans in the winter season. 

They are bold birds, and accompany sportsmen, in the 
more northern regions, to share their game. They bear 
the loss of liberty easily and become very tame. Their 
voice is pleasant and soft, resembling that of the kestril, 
and their call is often repeated in quick succession, 

Of the breeding of these birds very little is known 
are said to lay two white eggs. 
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PLATE XXIX. 

LITTLE OWL. 
NocTUA Pabberina. 

This handBome little bird is the amdlest of the British 
OwIb, and in conlinenient very nmuHing and interesting. 
It is generally considered to be a. rure species in Britain, 
although its habits may be the means of keeping it from 
the view of men. From its small sixe. and Labita of con- 
cealment, it may generally be overlooked by sportsmen 
who go in pursuit of birds during the daytime; and game- 
keepers or poachers who ore on the look-out for birds at 
night, ore not likely to fire at so small and unpromiaing 
an object. Linneua had quite overlooked this bird, which 
speaks greatly In favour of our supposition, as that greatest 
of all naturalists generally noticed whatever came before 
him, and although rare in this country, why should he 
not have met with h in other countries where it is said 
to be plentiful ? Tlie habits of this bird differ in many 
respects from those of other Owls. Its flight is quite dis- 
tinct from others of Its congeners, and resembles in its jerking 
manner tliat of the woodpecker and chaffinch. During the 
night ita flight is r«pid and strong, and frequently directed 
towards the light, in consequence of which it now and then 
darts at a lighted window, to the great disturbance and 
alarm of the inmates. 

In its nocturnal flight, it frequently utters its varied 
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cries, vfhicli sound something like kew, kew, or tewht ; 
wlien perched, it articulates pooh, pooh ; and during tlie 
breeding season its cdl sounds something like a long drawn 
coowceck. These varied sounds are still more modulated 
by ibe action of the air, if uttered when on the wing, and 
also in consequence of their being frequently mixed up 

With exception of the highest northern latitude, this 
Ovfl is frequently found all over Europe; and in America, 
from New York to Hudson's Bay, but the central parts 
and south of Europe seem to be its favourite climate. In 
Holland it is commou, and not rare in Switzerland; and 
all over the German states it is well-known. It seems to 
prefer the neighbourhood of men, provided it can avoid the 
immediate contact, as it inhabits towers and roofs of churches, 
which are seldom visited ; vaults, tombs, holes, and crevices 
in fortresses, bams, and holes left in brick-work of any kind 
by the workmen for the purpose of fising scafToldings, 
Besides these hiding-places, it resides in young plantations 
iu the vicinity of fields, or rocky country, where it ran 
slielter during the daytime in a crevice of a rock or a 
high bank. It is also fond of hiding among the close 
branches in the top of a pollard tree, — any place, in fact, 
where the rays of tlic sun do not shine on it, and where 
it is hidden from the human eye ; iu such places it sits 
asleep during the day, but if disturbed flies oflf immediately. 

Wherever these birds arc found, they are either alone, 
at most iu pairs, but never in companicB. Their food 
consists of mice, beetles, and small birds, which they arc 
said to lay up in store for any emergency ; bats also become 
their prey. Smalt birds, as sparrows and larks, arc surprised 
when tliey are at roost ; half-a-dozen mice arc said to be 
consumed by one at a meal. 

This Link' Owl has many enemies ; the huivks pursue 



it on (iccounl of iLs Ginall size ; tlio wcazcl destroys its eggs, 
and if il vcotures out of its hiding-place during tlic day, 
it is pursued and tormented by the rook, the magpie, or 
the jay. 

During the breeding season, these Owls make a continual 
disturbance ; they fly about, chatter, and call out even 
during the day. They nestle in their usual hiding-places, 
in a lonely tree or a large osier bed ; they construct no 
nest, but deposit their four or five white eggs in a hollow, 
and the young are hatched after fourteen or fiflecn days' 
incubation ; they are clothed with white down spotted with 
brown. The food of the young ones consists of the same 
articles as that of the parent birds, and they are easily 
tamed when taken and brought up from the nest, 

In consequence of the shortness of the wings and tail 
of these birds, they are almost the shape of a ball, especially 
when they ruffle their feathers. They measure from ten 
to ten inches and a quarter in length, and twenty-one to 
twenty-two inches in expanse; the tail is about three inclics 
long, and straight at the extremity, and the wings when 
at rest cstend three-fourths of an inch beyond it. The 
beak is very much hooked, and measures three quarters of 
an inch in length, in colour pale yellow; the cere is dirty 
yellow, in some specimens greenish, and covers the round 
nostrils in the form of tubes. 

The changeable colour of the iris of this bird adds greatly 
to its beauty ; in the course of a few minutes it varies from 
orange to silvery-white, passing rapidly through tlie various 
intermediate gradations of pearl-colour, sulphur, lemon-yellow, 
and bright gold. When several of these birds are in a 
cage together, these changes appear most curious and sin- 
gular from the effect of contrast. 

The appearance of the legs in tliis species is weak, the 
tarsi being closely covered with short fvatljcns ; the toes 
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are only sparingly clothed with haii-like feathering, which 
allows the greyish yellow of the skin to show through to 
such an extent that, unless closely inspected, they seem 
quite naked ; the eoIcs of the feet are covered with small 
yellow warts. The tareus measures nearly an inch and a, 
half in length, the middle toe without the claw three-fourths 
of an inch, the claw itself nearly half an inch, and the hinder 
toe, including the claw, thr«e quarters of an inch. 

The hairy feathering of the face above and below the 
eyes is white, intermixed with yellow ; the temples dusky 
with brownish- white, and surrounding the beak it is in- 
tcrmUed with black bristling feathers. The Indistinct frame 
which only surrounds the face as far as the ears, is white, 
spotted irregidarly with brown ; the top of the head and 
back of the neck are greyish brown with oval white spots, 
tinged witli pale cufous, and larger on the back than on 
the top of the head. The feathers of the shoulders, back, 
rump, and the wing coverts, are greyish brown, with a 
roundish white spot in the centre of each feather, which 
spot is divided in the middle by the dusky shaft ; as these 
spots are not on the tips of the feathers, they arc only seen 
in part unless ruffled, when they show very plainly. 

The tail-feathers are like those of the back, but more 
brown than grey, with white tips, and five or sis nifous-white 
spots on their edges, which form bars on the centnU feathers ; 
the quill-feathers are darker greyish brown than the back, 
with the same square-shaped Ei>ots as the tail-feathers, the 
inner webs are whiter. The breast and belly are white, 
iaiutly tinged with rufous, and Irregularly spotted or dashed 
with brown ; these spots are larger, and consequently closer 
together on the upper part of the breast than lower down ; 
the vent is yellowish-white without spots, as also the 
thighs and tarsi, the latter more tinged with rufous. The 
under wing coverts are white, with a few brown spots ; 
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the under v'lug and tail reatLcre are marked faintly witli 
the bars wliicli shine through froin above. 

The female is a little larger than the male, which is, 
in fact, the greatest distinction in outward appearance be- 
tween the scxea ; the fainter markings and colouring depend 
more upon age and season than sen, and the colours arc much 
more pure after the autumnal moult than at any other time, 
and the white markings more deeply tinged with nifoua ; 
the spots on the back and shoulders being frequently bor- 
dered with rufous. Young birds resemble the adult birds 
of the autumn, the white spots arc larger, and the bars on 
the tail are more distinct. 

The egg marked 29 belongs to this bird. 
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TENGMALM'S OWL. 



NocTCA Tengualmi. {Stlby.) 



Thb adult Tengiualm's Owl has frecjucntly been token 
for the Little Owl of the preceding plate, in consequence 
of the resemblance in their colouring ; but, if compared 
together, the more slender form of the present, and the 
longer wing and tail feathers, ns well as the woolly feet 
of Tengmalm's Owl, show the difference at a single glance. 
The present species measures more in length and expanse, 
but its bodj is netually smaller than that of the Little 
Owl. Its length is from ten to ten and a half inches, and 
its expanse twenty-three ; the rounded tail is four inches 
long, and the wing-feathers reach to within one inch of the 
extrcmitv when closed. The feathers of the wings are 
broader and softer than those of the Little Owl ; the third 
quill is the longest, and the two outer ones arc serrated. 
The outer ear-eovcring is so very large that, when turned 
over, half the eyeball may bo seen within the head. 

The beak is pale yellow, much hooked, and measures 
one inch in the arc ; the cere, as well as the sides of the 
beak, aro in some specimens dashed with black ; the iris 
is lemon-yellow. The legs and feet are covered with downy 
feathers, and the sharp black claws project out without the 
toes appearing, although the yellow soles of tlie feet may 
be perceived ; on raising the feathering there may be seen 
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& large scale over tlie root or the clawa. Tlic tarsus mcaeureu 
nearly an inch anil a quarter, the middle toe the same in- 
cluding its long claw, the claw alone in the arc being almost 
seven tinea ; the hinder toe and claw ia about three quarters 
of an inch long. 

The feathering of the face is white, streaked about the 
cheeks and over the eyes with dusky, and ia between the 
beak and eyes very long ; close before the latter is a black 
patch J the feathers of the ring which forms the border of the 
fece are white with brown tips. The whole of the upper 
feathering of this bird is fallow-brown, the top of the head 
closely speckled with smalt oval white spots ; the back 
of the neck, the back and shoulders are also spotted with 
white, the spots being largest and most conspicuous on the 
shoulders. The wing-coverts are fallow-brown, the lesser 
without spots, the larger sparingly spotted on the edges 
of tlic outer webs with white ; the quill- feathers arc also 
fallow-brown, with round corresponding spots on the edges 
of both webs ; the secondary quills have a few spots, and 
the tcttials have more markings which assume rather a square 
form. The coverts under the wings arc white, spotted spar- 
ingly with brown. The tail ia also fallow-brown, marked 
with four or five roundish corresponding white spots. The 
breast and belly arc white, spotted and streaked with reddish- 
brown. On the whole of the under jjarts the white pre- 
dominates, the feathers being only tipped with brown ; the 
covering of the legs and feet, and the long feathers of the 
vent, arc white, the former a little tinged with yellow. 

It ia diflicult to know the female from the male unless 
compared together, when tlie following distinctions may be 
observed ; — the white of tlic face is dirty, the black spot 
before the eye smaller and pater, the lower part of the 
body more strongly spotted, and the brown of the upper 
parts more decided than in the male. 
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Thib beautiful bini, an accidental wainlcrer to tliia coun- 
try, may be readily distinguislied from all otlier British birda 
by its splendid colouring, which bespeaks it to be of tropical 

The Roller is met with from the soathern parts of Norway 
to tlie frontiers of Senegal. Throughout Europe this bird 
is of migratory habits. It Is seldom seen in Britain, but 
visits the south of Europe very frequently, on its passage to 
Africa, where it passes the winter. 

In its habits the Roller is very shy, and, unless an op- 
portunity is offered for an observer to keep out of sight, it 
is very difficult to obtain a close view of it. In the morning, 
it may sometimes be seen in the country where this species 
abounds basking in the early rays of the sun, but its restless 
habits do not allow it long to remain stationary in one spot. 
Its favourite baunt is among trees, nherc it is continually 
moving from branch to branch and from tree to tree, perch- 
ing chiefly on the bare projecting ends of the dead branches : 
it is not oflen seen on the ground, and its movements when 
it does alight ore awkward and embarrassed, and its mode of 
progression is rather by hopping than by walking. The 
flight of the Roller is quick and cxeecdingly buoyant, 
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resembling that of ihc pigeon. Wlica flying, lie flaps his 
wings very hurrieilly, and tumbles frequently over and over. 
The temper of these birds is very turbulent and quarrelsome ; 
they bite and fight with those of their own species, although 
they are in the habit of living very amicably with other 
birds, except the birds of prey. Thtir battles are carried to 
8uch an extent that they frequently fall to the ground toge- 
ther hanging by their beaks, and become in this slate the prey 
of foxes, dogs, &c. ; and in these angry contests they often 
pull bunches of feathers out of each other's heails, so that s 
specimen when obtamed has frequently tlie head partly divested 
of feathers, or young feathers in the quills are seen about it, 
which can only be attributed to this cause, as these birds 
do not moult during the time they remain in our climate. 
Although they are so pugnacious and quarrelsome, they are 
usually observed to breed in society, one single pair being 
rarely seen alone at that period. When these birds arrive 
at their summer breeding- pi ace, the males commence their 
vociferous and noisy quarrels, which continue until their 
mates are chosen, and they begin to be employed in the 
cares of incubation. The localities usually chosen for this 
purpose are the outskirts of woods of birch intermixed with 
oaks or pine trees ; tliey build their nest in a hole in a tree, 
preferring shallow places, which they Hne with small fibres, 
straw, feathers, and hair, on which the female deposits from 
four to bIx very polished white eggs ; these are incubated 
by both male and female during three weeks, and the parent 
birds sit so very close that they are frequently taken with 
the greatest ease upon the nest. The young are fed by 
the parents with insects ^nd their larva;. They are soon 
able to leave the nest and follow the parent birds into the 
fields, where they may be seen seated upon an elevation such 
as a stone or naked branch, from which they dart at the 
passing insects in the manner pursued by the flycatchers. 



The same pair return often again and again to the spot they 
frequented the previous year, provided they have not been 
disturbed ; they are particularly attached to their younj,'. 

These birds find very inveterate enemies in the buzzard 
species: weazles destroy many a nest and brood of the 
Roller. 

Sandy and undulating countries are chiefly frequented by 
this species; swampy and mountainous parts they avoid, 
even during their niigratlous, if possible. They are summer 
visitants with ua, although of rare occurrence. 

The Boiler measures thirteen inches and a quarter in 
length, and twenty-seven inches and three quarters in ex- 
panse ; the middle tail-feathers measure above five inches 
in length, and are rounded at the tips ; the outer feathers 
are narrower at their extremities, and extend five to six lines 
beyond the rest. The ^ings, when closed, cover two thirds 
of the tail. 

The head is thick, the beak rather large, and compressed 
at the edges; from the forehead to the tip it measures 
one inch and a quarter, and is of a dusky horn colour. 
The nostrils are exposed, open, oval, and forming a slanting 
apertxire. The iris is dusky, surrounded with a rim of grey 
or dusky-grey ; the rings aad strong bristling beard- feathers 
brown, and behind the eye is a three-cornered, naked, brown 
patch, or skin. The inside of the beak and swallow, and 
the tongue, are yellow ; the latter is lancet-shaped, and 
fringed at the tip with bronn hairs. The legs are stout, 
and feathered below the knee ; the tarsi and uypet surface 
of the toes ore covered with coarse scales, and reticulated 
beneath. The tarsus measures one inch in length ; the 
middle toe, with the claw, one inch and a quarter, and the 
weak hind toes hardly one inch. 

The forehead and chin are whitish, the head, neck, breast, 
belly, tlijghs, of a fine bright greenish-blue, which colour, 
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like tliitt of tlie kingfisher, varies acconliiig to llie light IVom 
blue to green. This eotouring is lightest on the shafts of 
the feathers of the neek and breast. Tlic back and hinder 
wing-coverts and shoulders are bright cinnamon-brown. The 
lesser wing-coverts and rump feathers splendid violet-bluc, 
with a peculiar coppery tint. The coverts of the quill-fca- 
thers, or the feathers of tlie thumb, are pale blue. The 
narrow webs of the four first quill -feathers are black, tinged 
with green ; the four succeeding are pale-blue fi^m the roota 
to their middle, on the narrow webs, then violet, ending 
in black, whitish on the broad webs, and terminating in 
black ; the remaining quills somewhat darker. All have 
dusky shafts, and all are, on the under parts, of a splendid 
blue, except towards the roots, which arc greenish. The 
tail-feathers arc, on the narrow webs towards the roots, fine 
violet, and pale blueish-grcen towards the tips, and the same 
all over the broad webs ; the two middle feathers uniform 
olive-brown; the rest, with the exception of the outer ones, 
have a lai^ blue spot, and the outer fcatheis are tipped 
with black ; they are also larger and more pointed than the 
itst. The under part of the tail is dark-blue, and very pale 
blueish-green towards the tip, with a black spot on each 
side, which spots form the tips of the outer feathers. 

Very old females resemble the males so much that they 
can hardly be distinguished. 

The colour of the young females is invariably duller ; the 
under parts arc paler, and more inclining to green ; the 
brown on the back is paler and greyer, the violet colour 
more dirty, and the blue imder the wings is less dazzling; 
the tips of the quill- feathers are also more rustj-black, 
edged with dirty- whitish-green, and the tail-feathers of 
equal length. 

The plumage of these birds does not obtain its fiill bril- 
liancy before the third or fourth year in a wild state. 



The young birds, after llic firsi moult, arc fcatlicri'tl as 
follows: llic eye ts brown isli-grcy, the beak brown, black 
towards the tip, itnd yellow on the comers of the gape ; 
the legs pale yellow. The head, neck, breast, and belly, 
arc dirty brownish -grey, with paler tips to the feathers, which 
reflect a weak olive-brown colour; the vent is whitish, tinged 
with bluish green. The back, shoulders, the hinder quills, 
and llie greater part of the hinder wing-coverts, rusty yellow- 
ish-grey, in certain lights, tinged with olive and pale brown 
edges to the feathers. On the bend of the wing there is 
hardly any violet to be observed ; the larger wing-coverts 
dirty bluish-green, as also the roots of the secondnry quills, 
their extremities violet-black, with narrow dirty-white tips 
and edges. This latter extends to the quills of the Brst 
order, of which the first has a streak of bluish-green on the 
outer sides ; the second has a brown streak towards the root, 
and the last has the root bluish-green, which colour extends 
over the wing-coverts. The somewhat irregular shaped tail 
is of an olive greyish brown, with a bluish-green reflection 
on the outer side. The under parts of wings and tail as in 
the adult, but less brillLint. 

In the nest feathering these birds are very dull coloured ; 
the head, neck, lower part of the back, and the whole of 
the under parts, arc tinged with a dirty pale greyish-green ; 
the upper jiarl of the back and shoulders greyish brown, with 
an overpowering tinge of dirty green ; wings and tail as in 
the last described ; the iris grey, the legs pale brownish- 
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I place in the warmer countries towards 
: most brilliant in the spring when they 



Their moult takes 
autumn, as they a 
return to Europe. 

The name of GarruUs is very property bestowed upon 
these birds, as tliey luuke a continued ehuttcring which most 
ri'sembles that of the magpie. 'I'hcir eall U harsh and shrill, 
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BOundiDg like raleker, rakker .' which is repeated in quick 
succeesion, and wlicn they arc at high words together, they 
utter with it another note, something like wrak, tcrah ! a 
pliuntive call of erea ! is their call note. During the time 
of incubation, the mole mounts to some height in the air, 
provided tlic weather is fine, and repeals hia varied calls ; 
he then throws himself quickly down, tumbling over and 
over, and resumes his station on a dead branch. 

Mature birds, when taken, never become tame, or long 
outlive their freedom ; but if taken from the nest, they 
mav be brought np, provided they can be supplied continu- 
ally with fresh liver, which is found to be the most di- 
gestible food for them. TLey may be brought up also 
npon insects, worms, small minced meal, &c., and they 
eoon learn to feed themselves, and, by degrees, will live 
oa lark's food. They become accustomed to their keeper, 
but to strangers they remain wild and shy. 

The food of the Roller consists of insects, such as beetles, 
grasshoppers, &c., also the larvse of insects, worms, and small 
irogs. These birds eject the hard wing-coverts and legs of 
beetles and other insects, in the same manner as the birds 
of prey. They are said never to ilrink. 

The egg No. 31 belongs to the Roller. 
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PLATE XXIIl. 

BEE-EATER. 
Mkbops Ap.abtkr. {Linn.) 



The Bee-eater lias, in several inatances, been tnkon in this 
cuuntry, neeording to tlie testimony nf scvcml authors, but 
it appears only during its mif^tion as an occasional visitor 
from the wanner climates of tiie olJ world, where this species 
chiefly resides. Whenever one of these binls has been ob- 
tained in England, it has been observed to be in company 
wilU othere of its species, and such little flocks have possibly 
been driven out of their course by contrary winds, or have 
deviated from it in pursuit of a s^nmi of insects, which, 
like a will-o'-thc-whisp, has led them astray. As these birds 
aaeociatc in society, like the swallow tribe, and take their 
food upon the wing, our supposition of the manner in which 
they stray to this country is more than probable. England 
appears to be their most northern limit, and cannot be con- 
sidered OS gf a suitable tcmpcmturc for them, since the 
climate cannot possibly be mistaken for a warm one. 

The beauty of the feathering of this bin! must be acknow- 
ledged to surpass all others in the list of British binls. The 
culoura of the mature bird are vivid and rich, and disjiosed 
u follows : — the forchcaii is white, beyond which is a band 
f'f emcrahi green, extending from eye to eye. A black tmnd 



rons from the l>cak, through the eye, to the back of the ar- 
covcrls, and from thence it continues in the form of a gorget 
round the lower part of the throat, where it divides the 
golden yellow that coTcre the throat, cheeks, and swallow, 
from the emerald green of the breast. The top of the head 
and nape are of a rich eheanut-brown, extending over the 
wing-coTerts, and half way down the back, but in a lighter 
tint. 

The lower part of the back is golden-yellow, tlie upper 
tail-covcrls are blueish-grcen, tinged with a gold cast, the 
lesser wing-coverts are olive-green, the larger rufous, or 
cinara on-coloured, here and there tinged with green ; the 
secondary quill -feathers are cinnamon-brown, with black tips ; 
the primary qnill-fcatheis are greenish-blue, with black tips, 
and brown edges on the Inner webs : the shafls of all the 
quills are black and strong ; the edge, or carp us- feathers, 
of the wing, and the small undcr-co verts, pale rufous. The 
tail-feathers arc bliicish- green, tinged with yellow, the long 
tips of the two middle feathers and Ehafts are black ; on 
the under surface the tail is pale grey, tlie shaft whitish. 
The iris is carmine-red, and the legs and feet arc pale red- 
dish-brown ; the claws are dusky. 

The young males arc more dull in colour, the chesnut-tint 
paler; the black band about the throat greenish, and ihv 
middle tail-feathers extend but little beyond the rest; the 
iris is roec-red. 

The adult females have the eoloura more intermixed and 
confused, they are duller in tint, and the central tail-feathers 
are two lines shorter than in the male. 

The fidl grown Bee-eater measures, from the tip of the 
beak to the extremity of the middle tail-feathers, ten Inches 
and a half, and the expanse is above eighteen inches; tlic 
length of the wing, from the carpal joint to the tip, is ful^^ 
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riijclies, and tie wings, when clostt!, rcaeli to witliin one 
fourth of ila length. The quill- Feathers are very narrow and 
pointed, and have very strong and stiflF shafts ; the first quill- 
featber is exceedingly small, the second ia the longest in the 
wing. 

The tail feathers are twelve in number, and of equal length, 
cxeept the two central ones, which extend in adult birds one 
inch beyond the rest. The beak is very hard in texture, 
an inch and a half in length, and perfectly black ; it is five 
lines in height at ihe base, and 6ve and a half lines wide; 
it is gently curved, sharp-pointed, and rather compressed ; 
the upper mandible has a strong blunt ridge, and is a trifle 
larger than the under-one, the etlges of both very little in- 
dented and Btting very close ; tlie inside is also black, and 
strengthened with three ridges extending from the base, to 
the tip. Nostrils, which are small, are placed close to the 
forehead; they are round, and partly covered with stiff bristling 
feathers; behind the eye is a small naked brown patch. 
The legs and feet are very short, and naked for nearly half 
an inch below the knee ; they are finely scaled behind, and 
very strongly in front. The upper surface of the toes is 
scutellatcd. The small hind toe is very broad at the sole, 
the three front toes are connected togetlier, in the manner 
of the kingfishers ; the tarsus measures from six to seven 
lines, the middle toe ten lines, including the claw, which 
is four lines, the outer eight and a half, and the hinder 



The localities most frequented by the Bee-ealcr are the 
precipitous banks of rivers among which they breed ; they also 
resort to vineyards and valleys that arc full of flowering plants, 
ai> in such places their favourite food abounds. In the warm 
{■arts of Asia and Africa these birds are very eummou, and 
are to be seen skimming about in lliuusaiids. Many parts 



of Europe are also frequented by them, althouglt not in bd 
great abundance. They are found in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany in small numbers; in Italy, Sicily, and Spain 
they are more frequent, and also in Turkey and the Grecian 
Archipelago. These countries are their summer residence, 
and in winter tbey retire further to the south, and seek reliigc 
in the warmer climates of Alrics. 

The Bee- cater is entirely insectivorous; its food consists 
of the bee and wasp tribes, of beetles, gr.issh uppers, gnats, 
&c. In It^ly these birds arc esteemed good eating, and 
are caught and sold in the markets as an article of 
food. 

The rarity of the Bee-eater in this country renders it but 
little linown, except as a cabinet specimen, but even in this 
state the beauty of its plumage is very considerable, how 
much more splendid must be its appearance in a natural 
state, when the rays of the sun shine upon its brilliant 
plumage ? Wliere they arc indigenous, these beautiful birds 
are to be seen flying about the whole day as numerous as the 
swallows in our own country, pursuing the chase for food, 
which they also, in common with their tribe, take upon the 
wing. In their manner of breeding, these birds resemble 
the sand-martins, and for this purpose choose similar aituo^ 
tions, namely, sandy banks by the river side. They asso- 
ciate together in great numbers at this season, and form 
their excavations so close together in the bank chosen for 
this purpose, that it has the appearance of a. honey-comb. 
These perforations are effected by means of their arched 
beaks and hand-like feet, with which they scoop out circu- 
lar passages, from three to six feet in depth, of sufficient 
size to adniit their body, along which their short legs enable 
them to run with facility. At the end of this passage, a 
laigcr excavation is made, somewhat resembling an oven. 
In this dormitory, a slight nest is arranged ol' moss and other 
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soft materials, on which, in the month of May, the female 
deposits five or six white eggs. 

Their note, which they utter on the wing, is loud, and 
sounds like the syllables grtllgrirtririll ! and also aiaicrtwtt ! 
according to the testimony of an old and learned author. 
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PLATE XXXIII. 



HiRDNDO RUSTICA, {Lt'ttll.) 



Eaklt in April, if the weather is warm, and the wind 
bvourablc, a Tew swallows begin to make their appearance, 
the precursors of the multitudes that anniiallj repair to these 
shores from their winter sojourn in warmer latitudes. 

The first appearance of these interesting birds is always 
hailed with pleasure by all who love the pleasant sounds and 
sights of nature, for they bring with them thoughts of 
summer. 

Although arriving in large flights upon our coasts, they 
afterwards disperse and penetrate by degrees further into 
the country ; a few alone at first ore seen among us, coursing 
in their neveiMinding chase for food ; by degrees their num- 
bers thicken, until the air is again peopled by this interest- 
ing race. 

The Swallow always makes friends among us; its useful 
and harmless life and social habits attract our notice, and 
its familiar approaches to our dwellings make it looked upon 
as half domesticated ; it lives among us, yet independent, 
reijuiring of us nothing but quiet possession of its accustomed 
nook or chimney. The Swallow is almost as much respected 
and cherished as the redbreast himself, and shares, with that 
favoured bird, exemption even from the persecution of vdlage 
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boys, wbo, npl enough to llirow the ready stone at every 
other of the Teatbcred tribe, pause and desist in favour of 
the Swallow. This favourable prejudice is also in some 
degree extended to the house-martin ; we remember to have 
had some difficulty in obtaining specimens of the eggs of 
this latter species in consequence of the prevailing opinion 
that it was ill-IucV to take them. 

About a month after their arrival in this country, Swallows 
may be seen gathering from the edgw of pools and streams 
the materials of which to form their nests. These consist 
of little clods of loamy earth, with which their cup-shaped 
nest is constructed, Intermixed with straws or grasses, and 
warmly lined with feathers, The situation chosen for the 
nest varies greatly ; with us it is most commonly placed in 
a chimney, a little way down the shaft, as the warmth of 
such a locality is agreeable to them. Sometimes it is con- 
structed in a cleft of a rock, or beneath the arch of a bridge, 
or in any similar situation of c<iiial shelter and convenience. 
Four or five is tbe usual number of their e^a; they are white, 
speckled with dark-brown, grey, and rufous, mostly resem- 
bling the one represented in our plate (fig. S3), The young 
birds, as soon as fledged, may be seen sitting in a row 
upon the edge of their chimney, waiting to receive their 
food from their parents. Even after they can fiy this pa- 
rental care is stitl continued, and the young are often seen 
receiving food from the parent birds as they pass upon the 
wing. 

These indefatigable birds appear to take no rest, and to 
require none, and probably remain the greater portion of our 
summer days upon the wing, alighting only now and then 
upon some elevated spot, such as a. roof or chimney, and 
almost instantly resuming their accustomed flight. 

How much a summer-scene is enlivened by the swallow ! 
aUhoiigli he adds little to the voicf of nature, and therefore 
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gladdens our oral sense less than the unseen little warblers 
that, bidden within the covert of a neighhouring bush, pour 
out their liquid melody on the ear ; yet these delight the 
eye by their ever-glancing Bight, passing and repassing us 
with noiseless wing ; souielimcs dipping their glo&sy wings 
into the stream, or sweeping an inscet from its surface, then, 
shooting past ua quicker than the eye can follow, they turn 
and wheel as if delighting to evade our eager aight, 

We always miss these active little birds, and feel, when 
they have departed from us, an autumn seene is blank and 
cold without them. 

The rich and glossy colouring that distinguishes the Swal- 
low from the other species of British hirundinidtt, is seldom to 
be perceived unless the bird is taken in the hand, or the spec- 
tator be so favourably placed upon a bridge or cliff that he 
can look down upon it as it skims beneath liim ; then, if the 
Bun shines upon its glossy plumage, the vivid violet reHec- 
tions upon the feathers of the back and scapulars may bo 
plainly seen. 

When the time for their annual autumnal migrations 
arrives, these birds collect in large companies of many hun- 
dreds, in anticipation of their approaching journey. We 
have known them for many years to collect in this manner 
on a particular house during several successive mornings, 
twittering and chirping as if arranging their course, asccr- 
taijiiDg their geographical position, or settling the particulars 
of their journey ; after a few days thus spent, they have 
suddenly departed. 

The house so long selected for the place of rendezvous 
by the Swallows of this district, is situated on the southern 
outskirts of the town, and about nine miles Irom tlie nearest 
sea-coast, the coast of Suffolk. Whether these birds take 
their flight direct from tliis spot for their wiutcr quarters in 
H-armcr latitudes, or whether they pursue their tour by easy 
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journeys tnvards llic sonthero const, we have no dicstib of 
ascertiining ; but in alt probability tLe former is the case, 
fts the great power of wing possessed by this species would 
enable them, without (atigue, to reach beyond the limits of 
the island long before the setting of the sun. 

In their pursuit of insects the Swallow may fJ^quentW 
be seen flying itlong the ceiling or roof of large buildings, 
such as churches, &c. ; or along walla and palings for the 
purpose of rousing up any winged insects lliat may be at 
rest upon them, which ihcy are then able to capture. In 
heavy weather, or previously to rain, when the air is chilled, 
SwultowH may be seen to abandon the upper strata of air, 
and to fly near the ground, as at such times the insects that 
constitute their food do not ascend ; a continuance of wet 
weather is also hurtful and sometimes &tal to them. At 
such times they are compelled to resort, in search of food, 
to the shelter afforded by avenues of trees or overhanging 
cliffs, or they are seen to pursue their prey tow along the 
surface of the water, where it is sheltered from the inclemency 
of the weather by the river's bant:. 

The Chimney Swallow measures about eight inches and 
three quarters in length, from the tip of the beak to the 
extremity of the tail, and fourteen inches in widtli from 
wing to wing. The wing from the carpus to the tip is five 
inches long, the larger qu ill-feathers are particularly strong, 
and the shatts arc powerful and arched, the secondaries arc 
very short with slanting tips. The tail is much forked, the 
middle feathers measure one inch and seven-eighths, the 
outer frame four inches and three quarters to five inches 
in length ; the wings when at rest reach to about the middle 
of the tail. The beak is small, three eighths of an inch 
long, slightly ciiri'ed at the tip, and pointed, and four lines 
in breadth at the base, and one line and a half high ; the 
I gape extends to beneath the eyes, and is more than half 
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an inch in width; the nostnis are small and oval-sbnped. The 
colour of the beak is black, the tongue and inside of the 
mouth flesh-coloured, and tlie iris is dark chcsnut. The 
small slender legs and feet are entirely bare oF feathers, their 
upper surface covered with Braall scales, and the claws are 
weak, thin, and pointed ; the legs are reddish grey, the ckws 
almost black, and the soles of the feet grey ; the tarsus is 
five and a half lines long, the middle toe and claw seven and 
a half lines, and the hinder toe and claw five lines. The 
forehead and throat are reddish -brown ; the space between 
the beak and eye and the region of the eyes are black. The 
head, cheeks, and neck, as far as the breast, the back, 
shoulders, and lesser wing coverts, are deep black, with blue 
and violet reflections. The wing and tail-feathers black, with 
bronze reflections and pale brown edges, particularly towards 
the tips of the feathers. The middle tail-fcathera are en- 
tirely black, the others have a round white spot on their 
inner web towards the tips ; these spots increase in length as 
they approach the outer feathers, and form a bar of white 
when the tail is spread out, but when closed they are not 
perceptible. The breast, belly, and all the under parts to 
the tail are white, more or less tinged with rufous, which 
colour is strongest on the under wing-coverts, and terminates 
on the edge of the wing in a border of black, brown, and 
white. The wing and tail-feathers are dull black on the 
under surfece ; the white spots on the tail-feathers shine 
through and appear like a band or chain of spots. All the 
feathers of the back which reflect the blue tint are black 
only on their tips and white towards the root, and it is in 
consequence of this that the bird seems to have white spots 
all over its body when the feathers are ruffled or displaced. 
There is very little difference in the plumage between the 
male and female ; but, when compared together, the female 
appears the smallest on account of her shorter tail-feathers, 
VOL. I. ;* 
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the T««l-bron on the forehead does not extend so far, tbp 
bUck about the front of the neck is not so broad, and the 
rufous on the under parts much lighter. 

On the return of the Bwallows to us, in the spring of the 
year, the feathering is quite perfect, in consequence of their 
having moulted in iranner climates during the months of 
January and Febmary. 

The young birds, which are sparingly covered vitb a grey 
down in the nest, soon obtuo the feathering of the adult, 
but they are entirely without the reflected colours, and the 
fcathen lie less close. The upper parts are dull black with 
bronie-gieen reflections ; the red-biown on the forehead and 
throat are much paler and dirty-<oIoured. The outer tiul- 
feathers are considerably shorter and frequently differ as 
much as an inch and a half: the comers of the mouth are 
dull yellow, the iris brown, the I^ reddish black, the soles 
of the feet grey. 

The lower figore in our plate represents the adult bird, 
the upper figure the young. 

Some remarkable Tarieties have been found of the Swallow, 
such OS pied black and white ; perfectly white, which are the 
most rare; villow or dirlv wliite. wLich have an indication 
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PLATE XXXIV. 



HlRUNDn URBiCA. (Linn.) 



The principal distinguiBhing markB of this bird ore as 
follow : — the whole of the upper parts are glossy black 
beneath, nnd on the rump perfectly white; the lege and 
toes feathered all the way down, and white. These parti- 
culars are sufficient at the most hurried glauce to decide 
its proper name. 

The Martin is smaller than the swallow, owing, in a great 
measure, tu its shorter tail ; its head is bigger than that 
of the former. In length, this bird measures five inches, 
and twelve inches in expanse ; the length of the outer feathers 
of the tall is two inches and five-eighths, the middle feathers 
do not exceed one inch and three quarters. The wings, 
when at rest, reach alniost to the extremity of the tail, 
anil measure, from carpus to tip, four inches seven lines. 
The beak is three lines from the forehead to the tip, and 
broader at the liasc than long, one line and a liulf in height, 
blunt at the tip, and a little arched on the upper mandible ; 
black inside and out, with the exception of the wide swallow, 
which is pale yellowish-red at the back ; the nostrils are 
small and round, and ore placed very near the base ; the 
iris is dark-brown. The legs are short and weak, flesh- 
coloured, and covered with small white feathers, as well 
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as tli« upper surface of the toes; the soles of tbe feet 
also fiesh-coloured, the claws have dusky tips, ore long and 
very eharp, but not much hookccl. The tarsi measure 6ve 
lineg and a half, tbe middle toe, mcludiug the claw, sevca 
lines, and the hinder toe and claw, four lines and a half; 
the outer and middle toes are connected up to the first joint. 

The hollow regions of the eyes, and the space between 
them and the beak, are velvet black ; the top of the head, 
nape, back, shoulders, and the upper tail-coverts are deep 
black, with steel blue reflections. The wings and toil dull- 
black, with bronne-green-coloured reflections on tbe smaller 
feathers, and the three latter short quill-feathers have gene- 
rally a narrow white edge near tlie tip ; the edge of the 
wing is dusky and white, scolloped or scaled, the under 
wing-coverts brownish-grey, or pale-grey. The rump and 
all the under parts are white, although some few specimens 
have grey shafts to the under tuU-eoverts, or two black 
spots on the tips of tbe feathers. The under parts of the 
wings and tail are glossy blackish -grey, and the sbafls of 
the larger feathers grejish- white. 

There is hardly any diiTereoce in the ontward appearance 
of the sexes ; in some instances tbe male is a little larger 
than the female, bis feathers are more glossy on the upper 
parts, and the white on all the under parts is more pure ; 
but these differences arc so very little that the question 
cannot be decided but by dissection. 

Tbe young Martins of the first summer much resemble 
the adult birds, but the upper feathering is paler, the gloss 
on tbe head is wanting, the tertials are distinctly bordered 
with white, the chm and throat, the rump and under part* 
are also frequently tinged with red, or spotted with greyj 
the lower part of tbe beak is dirty Bcsb-coloured, tbe comers 
of tbe mouth and eyelids, yellow, and the feet are very 
thinly feathered with down. 
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The young male and female are perFeellv alike. 

Varieties of iLls species are not uncommon ; the wbilc 
lire tlic most beautiful, with red or arabei^ coloured iris ; 
Slime are pied, with white wings and tail, or white heads. 
The variety in which all the btiick is dJrty or brownish white, 
iind the remainder, as usual, pure white, is very band- 
fomc, hut must not be mistaken for the bird of the same 
name (H. U. pallida) of Latham and Bcchstein, which 
differs in many respects. 

The Martin is distributed over all the countries inhabited 
by the swallow, and goes further north even than that species. 
During the summer this bird frequents our country, arriving 
as soon as the spring is sufficiently advanced, towards the end 
of April or beginning of May, and generally after the swal- 
lows have made their appearance. A few forerunners are, 
by chance, seen earlier, but the great flocks do not generally 
come before the month of May. Their departure com- 
mences usually in September, and takes place a few days 
before that of the swallows; they fly, it is said, by night, 
and Iravcl in flocks at a great height. These birds are re- 
marked to congregate in large numbers together some days 
before they take their departure ; and, after settling on some 
raised object early in the morning, and basking in tlic sun, 
they start off repeatedly as if by a given signal, and return 
again and again with great clamouring ; it almost seems as 
if they practise their mode of travelling, and train them- 
selves for their journey. During these manceuvres, they 
mount quickly to & great height, and the same minute de- 
scend again with such velocity that the noise occssioned 
by tlicir wings may be heard very plainly. It has been said 
that Martins prefer towns to country places, but wo cannot 
agree in that supposition, as there must be more insects in 
the sweet air of the country than in smoky towns. 

The flight of the Martin is not so quick as that of the 
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nwaliiitv. When a bird of prey apjirooches the gwnlluns 
and MartiiiE Duck togetber, but, as soon as ihc tlaiigi-i is 
past, Lhc species separate ag&in. 

During tlic breeding tiroo Martina frequently quarrel, 
and the victor either driTes his antagoniBt out of the neGt, 
for tlie posEeesion of wliich the dispute has aiisen, or he 
pulls him out of it I>y the head, in vhich set they mostly 
fall tdgether to the ground. 

Marlins ore scldoni seen to perch upon the ground, tLe 
constructifin of their feet is more adapted fur holding fiiel, 
or when in a vertical position, in constructing Lhcir nests. Sic. 

The csll-notCB of the Martins are various, but hardly 
possible to be described in words or letters ; ekirr, tretb, ttrx, 
&c. are among them : the young birJit call the word brid 
while in the nest but very faintly, and the song with vhicli 
the male bird tries to amuse hia wife while in the nest is a 
never-ending chattering, by no meuns pleasing. The social 
disposition of the Martin is very remarkable ; they seem to 
entertain no fear For man: in proof of which the following 
fact was communicated lo us by a friend. A pair of Martins 
cHose for their breeding-place a sheltered corner in a pra< 
jceting window shade, such as are seen in Venetian pictures ; 
licre their plastered nest was built, and their young, four 
in number, reared, regardless of any interruption from the 
inhabitants of the room, although they were within the reach 
of them, and constantly within their sight. The young 
birds, when strong enough to leave the nest, sat upon 
the bur within the ftame until tempted by the parent birds 
to fly. In the course of tlie autumn the shade or frame, 
being a moveable one, was taken down as usual, and carefully 
laid away, in order that the nest might be preserved. On tlic 
fnllowing spring the shade, etill containing the nest, was re- 
placed above the window, in the ho|>c that the Martins wight 
rclimi and resume possussion of it. They did return, and 



jiaiU it several visite, l>nt, for reasons known only to them- 
selves, tbey finally abandoned it- 

We have often observed that Martins appear very whim- 
sieal in their choice of a nesting-place, beginning and aban- 
doniug sometimes many nests before a site is determined 
upon. This oceurred on our own house during the past 
summer : many nests were commenced, and the little builders 
were seen from time to time bringing materials gathered from 
the borders of the Thames, plastering a layer with their little 
beaks, which they use in the manner of a builder's trowel ; 
many were thus commenced, but not one carried to its com- 
pletion, and all were at last forsaken. Tliey hod met with no 
molestation, as, on the contrary, we were anjious to protect 
them, and we could only conclude that the situation being 
much exposed both to sun and wind, the materials had dried 
too (juickiy to insure their tenacity : some fragments tliat fell 
Itom them on the window frame seemed to favour that 
opinion, as they crumbled to the touch ; tliesc fragments 
contained angular pieces of fiint, but did not appear to 
have been cemented together by a saliva, as is usually sup- 
posed. 

The size of the nest of the Martin is about six inches 
In diameter from side to side in the interior ; the thickness 
of the wall of the construction is about half an inch on the 
aides, and about an inch at the bottom ; the inner surface 
is smooth, but the outside knotted in consequence of 
the rough lumps of clay retaining their original form ; the 
only lining these nurseries obtain is a few feathers to cover 
the bottom. The nest, wlien ready, not only serves the 
pair for the bed-room, but the birds continue to inhabit it 
during the whole breeding season. The female sits twelve 
or thirteen days upon her eggs, which arc from foiir to 
six in number. During that time the male supplies her 
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with food, except in wet weather, when the acarcily of the 
supply drives lier out also for lier own preservation. While 
the young birds are biuuII, the parcuts both continue to pass 
the nigiit in tlie nest. 

The egg No. 34, belunps to this species. 
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PLATE XXXV. 

SAND-MARTIN. 
HiRUNOo Kii'AHiA. (Linn.) 



Thk Sand-Martin is the smallest of the spccit-'s tluit vUit 
uur couDlrr. Its entire length is from live itnd a qimrter 
lo five and a ha,lf incbcs, and its expanse twelve inches. 
Its wing measures four inches and a half in length ; JtH 
first primary quill -feathers are rounded, and the succeeding 
ones pointed towards their citrcmities, the secondaries are 
notched, the tertials rounded. The tail is two inches one 
eighth in length, and the fork is half an inch in depth : 
the wings, when closed, reach beyond the extremity of the tail. 

The beak is small, short, weat, and brood at the base, 
like the rest of its family, three lines in length and the 
aame in width across the forehead, and one line in height ; 
the nostrils are very small, the iris very dark chesnut, tlio 
beak black. The naked feet arc small and lender, the 
claws middling in size, finely ardicd, extremely pointed, 
grooved beneath, and close above the hinder toe is a bunch 
uf short and Btiff grey feathers. The legs and feet arc 
broadly scaled, their colour is a reddish- black, varying to 
yellowish-grey on the tarsi. The tarsus measures five lines, 
the middle toe six lines, including the claw, which is two 
und n half lines, the hinder toe five lines, of which the claw 
occupies one half. 
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Tlic fcallicring of lie Sand-Martin is iluli and inwn- 
apicuoua, tkc upper purls being mo use- colour, the wings and 
tail darker, the under parts snow white. 

The more particular distribution of the eolours is aa 
foUowa : — the top of the head, back, sbouldcrs, rump, 
temples, cheeks, sides of the breast and thighs, mousc-eo- 
loured ; the sides of the throat the darkegt, the forehead 
and nimp the palest, the feathers of the first frequently 
with white edges; the throat, swallow, a patch on the 
sides of the neek, the breast, belly, and under tall-coverts 
pure white ; on the cheat, a pale grey band, and close be- 
neath, a few grey spots ; the feathers of the wings and tail 
ate darker than the rest ; the under parts of the wing deep 
mouse-colour ; the wing and tail-teathers beneath ore lighter 
than on the upper parts, and the ehal\s of the feathers 
ore white. 

The male and female arc exactly alike in colouring, 
the female somewhat smaller. As those birds also moult 
during their absence from us iu wanner cliniatcE, their 
plumage is the most perfect on their return here in the 
spring, and the whole of the feathering has the appear- 
ance of silk. During the summer the gloss becomes worn 
off, as well as the white edges of the featliers, and the 
general colour is paler and leas pure. 

The young Sand-Murtins of the year, when they depart 
from us, differ in many respects from the adult ; the grey 
is somewhat darker, approaching to dusky ; on the head, 
back, and wing-coFcrts, tlic feathers are edged with dull 
rust-yellow, which is not unfrcquently divided from the 
ground colour by a darker band ; the tertials have the same 
borderings but broader ; the throat is dashed with brown and 
rufous, very frequently spotted with grey. The legs aro 
jjaler than iu the adult, and without the little tufts above 
the hind toes. Varieties arc seldom met with among the 
Sand-Martins, although ihey have occuired. 
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The Sand-Martiu seems to frctjuent every country where 
Lhe BiraDow and liousc-mortln are known, and is also to 
be met with in North America : to give particular locali- 
ties would, therefore, be an utinecessary repetition. Tliey 
arc delicate birds, and visit us only in the middle of eummer, 
arriving in May, and depctrling in August or September. 
They are particularly attached to the neighbourhood of 
water, and are more partial to it than the foregoing, al- 
though we can mention several places where the Sand- 
Martin abounds where there is very little water. Sand- 
liaoks arc their most frequented haunts, whether by the 
waterside or by tlie roadside. 

The food of the Sand-Martin consists in flying insects 
of different sorts, chiefly such as undergo their changes 
in the water or in swampy places. Ephemera, gnats and 
llieir larvte seem to be their chief food, and it appears 
to be in pursuit of the latter that they arc seen, not 
unfrequently, to dip their heads into the water. They may 
be seen flying incessantly about for food, and, on account 
of their quick digestion, amply fulfil their duty of de- 
stroying the surplus of the smaller flying insects. 

The places chosen by the ^nd-Martins for breeding arc 
the banks of rivers, cliSs by the road-side, sand-pits, &c., 
and they generally dig lioica in the sand not far apart 
from each other, and may be said to belong to the sociable 
class of birds. When they have chosen the spot for the 
purpose above-named, they begin to excavate their holes 
in a horizontal direction, but sloping a little upwards, as 
they proceed ; the opening is from two to two inches and 
a half wide, but becomes more roomy at the further end, 
for the oecoiiiniodation of the nest and young fiimily, and 
we have known some to be excavated nearly four feet deep 
into the bank. 

How these little l>ii(U ciui possibly perform such Imnl 
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labour in the sborL space of two or Uiree days is most 
woDderful, and, considering tbeir small beaks and tender 
feet, it can hardly be tliouglit possible. 

The nest is composed of hay and wool, feathers, &Ct 
and is very warm and soft ; the female deposits from five 
to six eggs, and hatches ihcm after twelve or thirteen days' 
incubation ; these eggs arc eitremely thin in the ebell, trans- 
parent and tender; in fact, the least touch is sufficient to 
break them, and the yolk can plainly be seen through 
the shell. Both parents provide for their young until they 
can follow them in their vocation, which is very early ac- 
complitihetl, namely, in about fourteen days, but at night 
the whole tamily return home and sleep together. 

In the month of August they begin their departTire, and 
may be seen Irequenting the water side in large numbers. 
These birds have only one brood in the summer, in which 
ihcy differ from the preceding species, and they return 
occasionally to the same hole to breed; or, should the clifi' 
In which it was formed have fallen away, they select another 
place as near to it as possible. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 



Cypsklus uubarius. {Mihi.) 



• inhabits the greater part of Europe, from north 
a, Africa as far as the Cape, and is not un- 
. in Nortli Aiiierica, The most northern latituilcs 
arc not frequented by this bird. With us it is a summer 
visitant, arriving in May and departing in August. In 
perfoniiing their migrations their flight is generally very 
high, and they travel in companies ; they arrive oa it were 
all in one night for their summer sojourn, and depart as 
suddenly in autumn ; but a careful observer may detect their 
restless behaviour some days before they depart, and their 
chattering may also be heard louder when going to roost. 
During the winter the Swifts reside in very warm climates, 
but never in a hiding-place in Britain or the like unfriendly 
atmosphere, nor remain in any part of Europe. 

The favourite haunts of the Swifts are towns, where there 
are lofty buildings, old fortresses or castles, church-stccplcB, 
file. ; and where such buildings or lofty trees do not exist, the 
number of Swifts is comparatively limited. For inatanec, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Windsor Castle and Hampton 
Court Palace these birds abound to a much greater degree 
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in many other parts 
their insect food very frequently for hours over the 
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some atmospheric change, ami, at such timos, fly about wiili 
tumultuous and passionate eagerness, repeating their pecu- 
liar note. It appears probable that all the swallow trilie 
pair for life, as we may judge by their returning annually 
to the nest of former years, but the Switb seem peculiarly 
attached to one anotlier and are constantly seen to fly 
in couples. They are very irregular in their appearance, 
beiag some years seen in considerable numbers, and 
again become so scarce in the same locality, that hardly 
two pairs are seen together on the wing. More or less fa- 
vourable seasons are probably the cause of these variations, 
especially, as before said, considering their great susceptibility 
of every atmospheric change. The entire length of the 
Swift is eight inches sii lines, the wing from the carpus 
to the tip eight inches ; the cipansc from wing to wing, 
fifteen. The beak, from the tip to the gape, sevcn-ciglillis 
of an inch, and six-eighths from comer to comer of the 
mouth. Feet of four toes, all directed forward, the in- 



nermost, which is the smallest, reversil.le ; the clav 



ivory- 



black, strong, and very sharp, t]ie two middle ones three 
lines and a quarter in length. Tarsi very strong, seven 
lines in length, feathered on the upper surface, bare 
beneath, with a whitish-mealy skin ; toes covered with a 
blackish skin, and two or three soft scales near the claws. 
The second quill-feather the largest, the first a little longer 
than the third ; the chin pearl-white, marked down the 
centre of the feathers with dusky; the rest of the upper 
and under plumage, including the tail and tail-coverts sooty- 
brown, with brilliant reflections of pale yellow, green, and 
purple ; wings and wing-coverts sepia, tinged with purple ; 
tail forked. 
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PLATE XXXVII. 

ALPINE SWIFT. 
Cypbklus Alpinhs. 



We Iiave the authority of naturalists of the present day 
to include the Alpine Swift among British birds, as it hag 
been met vith in three or four instances in this country; 
and our drawing, although not made from a British kilted 
specimen, is the representation of a very handsome bird that 
was obligingly lent to us for the use of our work. 

The winter retreat of the Alpine Swift is in the warmer 
climates of the globe, particularly Africa ; during summer 
il visits the south of Europe, frequenting chiefly elevated 
parts, such as the rock of Gibraltar, the island of Malta, and 
some spots on the coast of the Mediterranean ; inland, the 
southern Alps are its chief haunts during that period. 
Switzerland, Savoy, and the Tyrol, are, it seems, the most 
northern parts of Europe in which these birds arc found 
in nnmbers, although a few penetrate still further. Under 
what circumstances the Alpine Swift lias found its way to 
our shores, whore it can only be looked upon as a very 
rare straggler, it is not ditBcult to imagine ; probably a con- 
tinuance of unusually warm weather has induced them to 
follow, MS wc have suggested in a former instance, a swann 
of insects that were carried by some current of air before 
them. 
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The food of tile Alpine Swift, consists of insects whicli 
enliven the Iiigbci strata of our atmosphere, and which they 
take upon the wing as long as daylight lasts ; as evening 
draws in they take a. lower Sight, in order to feed upon 
beetles, moths, and other night-Bying insects. Their long 
and powerful wings not only help to sustain these birds with 
the greatest case ax the air, but their peculiar construction 
enables them to cut, as it were, through the currcnlA of air 
which they must most naturally meet with during their 
flights, parliculaHy among the chasms of rocks where the 
gales arc of the most formidable description. 

When the atmosphere is moist and cold, and there are 
no insects in tlic upper air sufficient for the support of these 
birds, they may, under such circumstances, be seen skim' 
ming in hurried flight over swamps, lakes, and ponds. Their 
flight is exceedingly quick and boisterous, and in their nature 
they arc restless and turbulent, and very unsociable, ezeept 
with their own families. It is very remarkable, that al- 
though these creatures arc all day on the wing, their untiring 
energy should enable them to keep up their gambols until 
late at night, when they may be heard quarrelling together, 
and rushing through tlic valleys and along the streeta of 
towns in pursuit of one another, for hours after it is dark ; 
yet so little rest appears to suffice these birds, that among 
the earliest risers this Swifl is usually the first. It seems 
as if the eonstruetion of the Swift is such as to enable it 
to float on the air in the some manner as the ttsb supports 
itself in the water. 

The Alpine Swifts arc seldom seen to alight upon the 
ground, and when they do so, the construction of their legs 
and feet not being adapted for walking and perching, they 
ahuflle along and look very awkward, and the great length 
of their wings renders it very difficult for them to rise again. 
But when desiring to retain themselves in a. hanging position. 
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against a wall or perponilicukr rock, tlicy exhibit great faci- 
lity in preserving tlieir equilibrium. By means of their 
strong claws, tbey cling firmly on i and their tails serve tlicm 
as a rudder or a rest, wlicrewith they balance themselves so as 
to be enabled to move the upper part of their body in any 
direction they may require. The position of the bird repre- 
sented in our plate Las been chosen for the purpoGC of eluci- 
dation. 

In constructing their nests the Alpine Swifts make use of 
their power of clinging in the manner described, in order to 
place their nests in situations inaccessible to interruption. They 
choose for their breeding-places cracks and fissures in rocks, 
and holes in walls of lofty constniction ; and soon after their 
arrival in Europe either resort to an old habitation of their 
own, or select a new one, and begin to prepare the nest, 
which is composed of dried grass, straw, dead leaves, wool, 
and feathers, all heaped on one another without order or 
arrangement; and the whole is said to be glued together 
by means of saliva from the bird's mouth, which dries very 
tasl, and gives it the appearance of having been varnished. 

Towards the end of May, the female lays two or throe 
singularly-shaped c^s, much resembling those of the Common 
Swift, but larger, which arc hatched after fourteen days 
incubation. The young, when able to fly, follow the parent 
birds, but continue for some time to receive food from them 
on the wing Towards the end of August, young and old 
take their departure together, and disappear generally all 
in one night. Where these birds are plentiful tliey are 
caught for the table, their flesh being considered very ex- 
cellent. 

Their call-note is sJcrce, skret ! and resembles that of 
the Common Swift, but is more musical, and almost as strong 
as the cry of the kcstril. 

The measuivmcnts of the Alpine Swift are as follows : 
o 8 
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lengtli, rrom the beak to the end of the tail, about eight 
inches anti a half; and from the beak to the extremity of 
the nings ten inches. Wing, from the carpus to the tip, 
eight inches and seven-eighths. The beak measures four 
lines from the forehead to the tip, and full ten lines from 
the tip to the gape. 

The entire plumage of this bird is dusky, with esception 
of the chm, throat, and belly ; the dusky baud which crosses 
the breast is rather deeper in colour than the rest of the 
plumage, and the forehead and top of the head are tioged 
with grey. The whole feathering of the bird is of a very 
silky texture. The beak is black ; the iris dusky. 

In this species, as in the Common Swift, the principal 
length of the wing consists in the prolongation of the primary 
quill- feathers, which, together with the extreme shortness of 
the secondary and tertial fcatliers, gives that peculiarity of 
appearance which enables the most superficial observer to 
distinguish the Swift from all other birds when on the wing. 

The outline head, fig. 37, ia that of the Alpine Swift. 

Piga. 36, represent the head of the Common Swift (e. 
muraritu) in two points of view, all arc of the natural siie. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 

NIGHTJAR. 
Caprimulous Eobop«u8. 



AuoNa the collection of live specimens of Britiali birds 
that we hare kept for the purpose of becoming more bc- 
quaintcd with their peculiar habits, we have several times 
attempted to rear this species with varied success : one pair 
of these beautiful birds we brought up from the nest ; we 
kept them Hiitil they were full-grown, and in their full 
feuthering; but when the cold weather set in, the kitchen 
fireside and a covering of flannel were not enough for them 
to thrive, the second and third frosty night putting an end 
to their existence. 

Raw meat chopped very fine was their food, but they 
did not help themselves, and would not have lived so long 
if we had not paid great attention to their regular mcala 
night and morning. During the whole day they sat or 
rather lay in a corner of their cage like an inanimate thing, 
although their splendid large eyes were wide open. The 
nestlings were brought by a lad upon whose testimony we 
could rely, who said they had been found on the ground 
among long grass, moss, and fern. Besides having had ihese 
birds alive in confinement, wc had very frequently the plea- 
sure of watching them in the open air in a wild state, in 
the uniutloaed part of Clarcniont, among the diSerent sorts 
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of trees that grow in patcbcs in that locality, c 
oak, birch, and fir trcca, scattered over heathy ground. Wc 
frequently went towards dusk in the months of June and 
July to enjoy the sight of their gambols and the music 
of their monotonous tunc. 

Their flight b more like that of a moth than of a bird, 
noiseless, except when they betray themselves by beating 
their wings together twice at a time and snapping with their 
beaks ; the males have also a peculiar call-note^ which they 
utter when perched in a tree. This whiming call, which 
can only be described in the words artrrrrrr, terrrrrr ! 
and which is kept up for several minutes at a time, is by 
no means a guide by which their «tuation can be known, 
as they are enabled to modulate it at pleasure, and the 
nearer one comes to them, the further off the sound some- 
times seems to be ; they damp its utterance, by which 
method they deceive an unaccustomed ear very easily. Im- 
mediulcly before starting off from where tliey are perched, 
they stop their note short, and a moment afler are on 
the wing, uttering the word deck, deck ! apparently scared 
away. 

We were listening one evening to the various calls uttered 
by these birds in a place replete with echoes, and were 
agreeably surprised to hear these sounds repeated by them 
at different distances ; we imagined at first that the seveml 
calls proceeded from as many different birds, until the perfect 
regularity of the repetitions led us to detect the cause. 

When in pursuit of their prey, which chiefly consists in 
moths and other nocturnal insects, we have seen them fly 
round and round a bush as a moth docs round the flame 
of a candle, or like the swallows in swccjiing rounds 
high and low, and falling over in the manner of tumbler 
pigeons, or rolling in the air like a ship at sea, or a kite 



in a changing winO. It is beautiful, indeed, to watch these 
birds, and easy to approach them very nearly, as they seem 
to take hardly any notice of an observer ; and where they 
have a brood, the pair will fly so close, that the wind pro- 
duced by tlic movement of their wings may be plainly felt. 

The noiseless flight of owls is generally attributed, not 
only to the softness of their plumage, but to the serrated 
edges of the outer quill-feathcrs ; the same observation may 
apply to the Nightjar, whose feathers are cquolly soft, and 
on being closely examined, show, on the firet quOl-feather, 
the same properly in a slight degree. 

About the middle of May these birds are paired, and 
without building a nest, the female deposits her two eggs, 
like the one represented in our plate. No. 38, on the bare 
ground by the side of an old stem or bush ; heathy, dry, 
sandy, and hilly ground, and s]>ots covered with fern, arc 
the places the most likely to harbour the Nightjar. 

Young birds, before they have any feathers about them, 
ore covered with dark grey down on the upper parts, and 
pale on the under. Their first appearance is very extra- 
ordinary. 

The use this bird is of to the cultivator of the soil is very 
considerable, in consequence of their destroying immense 
number? of insects of the larger kind, such as cockchafers 
and large moths, the caterpillars of which arc very injurious 
to forest and fruit-trees. The Nightjar belongs also to 
the dainties, provided one is able to lake them about the 
time that these birds are on the move for their winter 
(juarters ; they ore as fat as the land-rail and quail at that 
period. 

The geographical range of the bird under present con- 
sideration is very extensive, being found in Europe, Asia, 
Knd Africa. lu EurojM: it is found as tar north as Norway, 
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during the transient summer of that climate, and is well 
known in all the middle and southern parts; in A&ica, 
it is equally common, and in Asia as Tar as the East Indies. 

The eonstitution of this bird is very delicate, being unable 
to bear the cold or wet. 

The common specific name of Europffius indicates thai 
it is the only one of its kind that is found in Europe, bnt 
there are several species that resemble it much, differing, 
however, very considerably in size and other rcspecta, to 
be found in other parts of the globe. The bird that visits 
us during the summer months, retires to warmer climates 
for the winter, and takes its departure towards the end of 
September. 

The entire length of the Nightjar is ten inches ; from the 
carpus to the end of the wing seven inches and a quarter ; 
tlie tail measures five inches and a half; the beak, to the 
feathers on the forehead, four lines, and to the gape an inch 
and a quarter ; the upper mandible has an craoi^iDation or 
tooth on each side of the hooked lip. The nostrils are of 
a peculiar construction, consisting in tubes, similar in appear- 
ance to the nasal tubes of tlie petrel tribe ; these, in the 
Nightjar, arc fleshy, and capable of expansion and contraction. 
The vibrisste, or bristles that fringe the upper mandible, are 
inserted deeply beneath the skin, and, being furnished with 
strong muscles, are capable of being moved forwards or side- 
ways, and are supposed to assist in the capture or retension 
of their prey : these bristles are eight or nine in number, 
very strong at the root, and drawn gradually to an extremely 
fine point ; in substance, they resemble whalebone. 

An outline of the skeleton bead of this bird is subjoined, 
to show the number and position of the vibrisste ; it is leprc- 
stntcd of the natural size (see fig. S8). 

The legs and toes arc small in proportion to the size of 
the bird ; tlie tarsus nicasurcfi nine lines, is fcallicrefl on the 
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front or upper side, and naked behind, showing the rcLieu- 
laled akin. The middle toe measures nine lines, and is 
connected with the outer and inner ones by weba reaching 
OS far as the first joint ; the outer and inner toes measure 
five lines ; the hinder, which is reversible, not more than 
three. The nail of the middle toe, wliich is much longer 
than the rest, is furnished on the inner edge with a beautiful 
little comb, of the use of which various opinions have been 
given ; we incline to the supposition that it is applied to 
the purpose of dressing the before-mentioned vibrissa3, as 
it appears from its structure more calculated for the service 
of the toilet than as a means of capturing or retaining theJr 
prey. 

The plumage of the Nightjar is remarkably soft and 
silky, but tlic shafts of all the feathers, especially those 
of the wing and tail, are strong and firm. The tail, consist- 
ing of ten feathers, is nearly even at the end, and the feathers 
measure five and a half inches. The principal colours of 
the plumage arc ochre, orange, brown, and grey, beautifully 
pencilled upon rich dark brown. The feathers of the head, 
nape, back, and scapulars are marked down the sliufls of 
the feathers with a stripe of deep velvet black. The eyes 
are encircled with hairy feathers, mottled with orange and 
black; the same colours prevail upon the chin and throat, 
and extend backwards round the neck, forming a kind of 
collar. Along the lower mandible a while stripe passes to 
the back of the car-coverts, and there is a white spot on 
each side of the throat. 

The male is principally distinguished from the female in 
colouring by white spots, which occupy an inch of the lip 
of ihe two outer feathers of the tail, and a small portion 
of the inner web of the three first quill -feathers of the wing. 
In both sexes the under plumage is barred with orange, 
brown, and dusky Iransvcrsc lines. The large and beautiful 
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(■yes are very dark in colour, and the ejelids black. Tin- 
lip or the beak is dark honi-coiour ; the inside of llie mouth 
pole ticflh-red. The feci arc yellowish-brown. 

The filiclcton head, figure 38, is that of the Nightjar, aud 
18 represented the size of nalurc. The egg of this apecies 
is figured No. 38. 
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tlie same colour ie continued along tlic sides of tlie neck. 
The tip of each of the featbers upon tlie head and wing- 
coverts lias a metallic blue spot on the extremity of the 
shaft, which adils to the splendour of ihc feathering. 

The chin and throat are pure white, and a band of the 
same colour extends backwards from the ear towards the ' 
nape of the neck. Between the upper mandible and the 
eye is a rich chestnut spot, continued below the eye as far aa 
the ear ; this chestnut band is interrupted by a small white 
spot before the eye, and a line of small close-set bristles, 
round from the nostril below the eyelid as far as the lore 
behind the eye. The comer of the mouth on the under 
mandible is bright red lead, and the short broad tongue is 
of the same colour. Tlie breast and all the under parts, 
including the under tail-coverts, are orange chestnut. The 
back, rump, and upper tail-coTerta are perfect mineral blue, 
which changes colour according to the light. The tail 
feathers are Prussian-blue with dusky shafts. The shslU 
and all the inner webs of the quill-feathers being dusky with 
paler edges, give rise to the supposition of their having cop- I 
per or gold tints reflected. 

The outlines figured 39, represent the head and foot of ] 
the Kingfisher in the natural size. The egg No. 39, also 
belongs to this species. 
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ORDER. INSESSORES. 

DENTIROSTRES. 

Thk mentbcrs of this division of the Insessores, or perching 
birds, are distinguished by an emargination of one or both 
mandibles, near the tip of the bill, answering to the tooth 
or festoon, that is to be observed, more or less, among the 
different divisions of the Raptores : this emargination, 
although in few sufficiently developed aa to serve the puqwae 
of tearing in pieces their prey, enables them to hold it with 
firmness and security. This is more distinctly prominent 
in the Laniada than in any other families of the tribe, and 
the habits of the shrikes, and the food sought by them, 
bear, consequently, more analogy to those of the Raptorial 
order. 

The bill, in some of the Dentirostres, is lengthened, so 
as to defend the face from being injured by the struggles 
of their prey; in others, where the bill is short and broad, 
stiff bristles or hairs answer equally the purpose of defence. 
Five natural families arc included in this tribe, as spoken of 
by Selby, to whom we are indebtc<l for the substance of 
the above remarks, as well as for the generic charaetcre men- 
tioned below, under the names of Todida or Musctcapidtt, 
Lamadit, Merulida, Sylviiidx, and Ampelida. The food of 
this tribe is various ; that of the two first consisting almost 
exclusively of insects and animal matter ; that of the two 
next comprises insects, fruits, and berries ; while in the Am- 
ptlidet, which arc, with the exception of one species, in- 
habitants of the New World, vegetable productions form 
the chief nutriment. 
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In the first of these tsmilics ihe bill is broad, emarginated, 
and depressed at the base, which is bespt ivith projecting 
bristles; the legs arc short and weak, the feet calculated 
for perching. Their fi>od consists of insects. Of the TariouB 
forms contuned in this familj, we only possess representa- 
tives of a single group, the Muscieapa of authors, of which 
the foUowiDg are generic characters : — 

" Bill rather short, sub-triangular, depressed at the base, 
strong, and compressed towards the tip, which is deSeeted, 
and with both mandibles emarginated. Base of the bill 
beset with long stiff bristles. Nostrils basal, oval, and 
lateral, partly concealed by the feathers at the base of the 
bill. Feet having the tarsus as long as, or rather longer 
than the mid<ltc toe; toes, three before and one behind, 
the side ones of equal length, the outer one joined at its 
base to the middle too. Wings, having the first quill very 
short, the second shorter than the third and fourth, which 
arc the longest in each wing," — Selby. 
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PLATE XL. 

SPOTTED FLY-CATCHER. 

MosciCAPA Ghisola. {Linn.) 

Of the Masckapidit two species only arc at present i 
recogni7.ed as visiting Britain, the SpottcJ Fly-catcher and 
the Pied. Some few other species of the same genus visit J 
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SPOTTISD FLT-OATOHBR. 

other parts of Europe diiriiig summer only, and retire to 
warmer regions for tbeir winter retreat. They are entirely 
confined to the Old World ; other divisions of the Denti- 
ronlret filling their place in the new. 

The Spotted Ply-catcher is readily distinguished from 
other little birds by its peculiar manners, and, when once 
pointed out, cannot be again mistaken, It sits, when on 
the watch for food, in the outer spray of a tree, or more 
commonly on a wall, or on the top of the palings of a park, 
and every now and then descends from its station upon 
■ passing insect, and then regains its former place ; if fol- 
lowed, it flits along before its pursuer, alighting again and 
■gain on the wall or palings a little way in advance of him, 
Mfl often admitting of a very near approach. 

It is one of the least shy of our summer birds, and builds 
commonly in gardens, in situations similar to those chosen 
by the redbreast, and on the walls of houses where fritit-trees, 
or other climbing shrubs, are trained, placing its mossy nest 
in an angle formed by the branches, 

Fly-catchers arc said to rear but one brood in the year, 
which is very probably the truth, as their arrival in England 
is later than that of most summer niigmnts; but we have 
known an instance, where the first nest and eggs had been 
taken away, of a second and a third being placed in the 
■ame locality, where a brick had been displaced in an old 
wall. They are believed, also, to return to the same spot 
for incubation year after year, provided the locality is a 
permanent one, such as tlie place just mentioned. The 
Bpotted Fly-eatcher, although the most silent of our summer 
tieitors, is not one of the least interesting. It makes its 
appearance in England the middle or latter part of May, 
and young broods are fledged about the middle of the 
.fucceediog month. Three young Fly-catcliers were brought 
tia, which had been taken from a nest in an adjoining gar- 
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or three times, whereas, his tisnsfcrrcncc of the tBseet ftoin I 
the puent to the little ones was witnessed hundreds of 
tiroes. 

The young Fly-catchere were never seen to make any at- 
tempi at feeding themselves, nor did the robin give them any 
of his own food, namely, the German paste or worms, with 
which the cage was constantly supplied ; neither do we re- 
member that the little birds were ever seen to drinic from the 
water fountain. They usually remained upon a perch, side by 
side, and at night nestled close together, with the robin 
beside them. 

For above six weeks the parent Fly-calchers eontinned to 
attend the little ones, from four or five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at which time the window was purposely opened, until 
nearly dark in the evening ; and the redbreast also remained 
unremitting in his attention to them, until the accidental 
dL<ath of one of the little brood induced us to give the two 
others their liberty, fearing that, if we kept them longer they 
would not become sufficiently able to provide for them- 
selves before the period of their migration, and so bo left to 
perish. 

It is a question of some curiosity, whether the bees with 
whicU tliis little family was fed were really honey-bees, as they 
appeared to be, and we afterwards regretted that we had not 
ascertained the fact, by intercepting one of them and cxar 
mining it ; that tliey were alive and entire there is no doubt, 
and that they were swallowed also in that state is certain. 
Our belief that they were really honey-bees is strengthened 
by the animosity of cottagers towards this little bin!, which 
has universally the credit of visiting their bee stalls and pur- 
loining the bees from the door of the hive. Another corro-l 
berating circumstance in favour of their being honey-bees is, J 
that Fly-catchers abound in places where lune-trces are n 
rous, which trees are much visited by those insects, as we haval 
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observed, in some of the luost wooded parts of Surrey, where 
the lime-tree and the Fly-catcher Eire equally abundant. In 
Surrey, also, the name of Bee-bird ia commonly applied to 
tbie species. 

The nest of the Spotted Flycatcher is far less remarkable 
for ne&tncss of form and skilfulncss of structure than those of 
many small birds, and must yield the precedence in these re- 
spects to tlie nests of the linclies, the warblers, and even of 
the larks and pipits. In materials it most resembles the nest 
of the redbreast, although it is neither composed of so great 
a quantity of materials, nor are they so well put together. 
Green and grey moss, roots, straws, and dry grass, spider cots, 
etc., are the component parts, and so slightly arranged that the 
nest can hardly be removed from its resting-place without 
losing its form. The nest now before us, besides all the 
the materials mentioned, contains a few horse-hairs within, 
and without is interwoven with portions of the holly leaf, in a 
■keleton state. 

The eggs of the Spotted Fly-catcher are usually five in 
number, mottled with reddish spots on a pale green ground ; 
in some specimens the larger end is blotched with reddish 
grey. Some eggs of the Fly-catcher resemble gre-atly those of 
the redbreast, but are mostly smaller in size, and the markings 
ve less regularly disposed. 

Young Fly-catchers, before they leave the nest, are on the 
upper plumage greyish-brown, mottled with yellowish-white 
Spots ; beneath whitish, and their bread beaks are very conspi- 
cuous. When further advanced in plumage, that is, afler 
their autumnal moidt, there is but tittle diScrence between 
them and the adult, as may be seen in our plate, in which 
the upper bird represents the adult, and the loner the young 
of the year, sketched in September. The young birds leave 
the nest before they are well able to fly, and may be seen 
fitting side by side upon a branch, receiving food from their 
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PIED FLY-CATCHER. 
Mcscica: 



Thb Pied Fly-catcher, called also the Coldfinch, by 
Bewick and Selby, is an occBsional viGituot in Britain in the 
suiDQier months, and in winter returns to its warmer quartets, 
in Italy, and along the borders of the Mediterranean, where 
it is very abundant from October until March. The suppo- 
sition that the Pied Fly-catcher was a permanent vieitor here, 
but only very rarely met with, is unfounded. Bewick gives, 
as usual, a very correct and beautiful representation of the 
male bird, and it is to be regretted that he has not also 
figured the female of this species, since the descriptions given 
of it by different ornithologists do not agree in every respect. 
We figure, in our plate, the male bird in adult summer 
plumage, and above it a female of the same age. 

This Fly-catcher moults twice a year, which causes some 
difference in the colours of its plumage; and, as there are 
other species which bear much resemblnnce to it, care should 
be taken to consider the season when a specimen is obtained, 
although the measurement of the wings will at any period 
decide the question ; the wings of our Pied Fly-catcher 
being shorter, by half an inch, than those of the M. albi- 
collis, a species nearly allied, and equally abundant on the 
Continent. 



We consider it not improbiible that llie M, nlbicollia will, 
eooner or later, be met witli in Britain, as, according to 
Temminck, that species b the moat common in France. 
The present distinction given may enable our fellow coun- 
trymen to judge, at a glance, to which any Bpecimen belongs. 
When the wings of the M. Luctuosa, or Pied Fly-catcher, 
are cloBcd, they cover .ibout one-third of the tail ; but in 
the M. albicolJis the wings, when closed, cover two-thirds 
of it. 

The entire length of the Pied Fly-catcher is five inches 
and a half, and about nine inches and a half in expanse. 
The beak measures four liocB and a half, is broad at the 
base, and slightly arched towards the tip; the nostrils are 
round, open, and covered with bristling feathers; and the 
comers of the mouth arc fringed with strong black bristles, 
The iris is dusky, or dark-brown. The legs are slender and 
black in old birds, in young ones brownish slate- coloured. 
The tarsus measures eight lines, the middle toe, including 
the nail, seven lines and a half; the hinder toe and claw 
five and a half. 

The adult male, in spring plumage, is as follows: — On the 
forehead are two connected round white spots, and all the 
under parts, from the chin to the under tail-coverts inclu- 
sive, are pure white; the top of the head, checks, back, 
shoulders, and upper tail-coverts are jet black ; the nnpe of 
the neck, and rump, greyisli-black ; the lesser wing-coverts 
and primary qu ill-feathers arc dusky ; the latter quill-fea- 
thers, as also the secondaries, have a little white towards 
theb roots, which arc nevertheless entirely covered by the 
wing-coverts. On the first of the tcrtials this white extends 
further, and the three latter arc entirely white, with a black 
spot on their tips, which is only partially on the inner webs. 
Directly above these feathers, namely, the terlials, the larger 
wing-eovcrts, have one web of their tips white, which, t(»ge- 
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tlier wilii the before-mmtionetl, forms « Ur^ wUte ■ 
or spot on ihe wing. The Ui) is black ; the oaler tai\- 
EntbtiB have vfaite outer webs, whidt colour exUnds ova 
the inner web towards the root of the feather, bnt becotnes 
lost on the oater edge before it reaches the Up of Une 
feather. 

TLc yoQDg male has the spot on the forehead smaller; 
the wtDgs hare less white, but the tail more, as the second 
and third side-feathers have a white edge to the bssal half of 
the feathers ; the apper plumage is slate-coloured. 

In the month of July these birds bc^o to moult, and bj 
the end of August they wear their perfect autumn plumage. 
If epccimens are obtained during the moult, tlie black featheo 
and the new grey ones are prettily intermixed. 

TLc adult male, in autumn or winter feathering, has the 
wings and tail as in spring, but all tlie upper plumage is 
slate-coloured instead of black ; all the under parts are white, 
but tinged with yellowish-brown on the sides ; the forehead 
is dull white, and the checks dark ash-brown, spotted with 
white. 

The second moult takes place during their absence in 
WBimer climes, late in the spring. This does not entcnd to the 
quill-fcatbers and tail. Sometimes specimens that arrive in 
May hare not fully completed their moult, and the grexter 
number hardly wear their perfect spring plumage, or, as it 
is termed, their bridal garments, one month before they begin 
to moult again. Thus, the differences occasioned by age aod 
sex in this species Ijave given rise to them any varj'ing de- 
scriptions of different ornithologists. 

The plumage of the adult female in spring resembles 
much tliat of the young male, and can only be distingubhed 
by having less white on the wings. The brownish ash-colour 
of the upper plumage is always somewhat paler or browner, 
and the under parts dirty white, and tinged on the throat 
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anJ upper part of the breast with brownish-yeltow. When 
they attain old age their plumage darkens more on the uppet 
parts, and the forehead becomes dirty white. 

The young birds of the year are principally known by their 
smaller size, and their plumage is of the following dcseription. 
The base of the beak and soles of the feet are reddish-ash ; 
throat, and fore-part of the neck, yellowish- white ; from the 
lower comer of the beak descends a faded greyish or dusky 
streak along the sides of the neck. The middle of the 
breast, the belly, and under tail-eoverta, are white ; the chest 
dirty yellowish, and the sides tinged with yellowish-grey ; 
the thighs are spotted with grey ; the cheeks and forehead 
are dirty pale brown ; all the upper parts brownish-ash, 
strongly tinged with brown on the top of the head, shoulders, 
and bock ; the lesser wing-coverts are like the back, the 
larger dusky, edged with brownish-ush, and dull white tips ; 
the tertials are of the same colouring, but without white tips ; 
the three last are edged with dull white, and have a spot of 
the same near the root ; tlie tail, including the latter upper 
coverts, black, dusky on the sides ; the outer feather white on 
the outer web, and the same extending to the root for half 
its length on the inner web ; tlie second feather has a white 
edge for half its length from the root, and the third fre- 
quently an indication of white in the same place. 

The young female birds vary very little from the young 
males ; they are less clean on the under parts, browner on 
the upper, and have still less white on the wings. 

The young birds of the year, before the first moult, re- 
semble the young of the spotted Fly-catcher very much ; but 
their smaller size, and other markings of the tail-feathers dis- 
tinguish them plainly. They are brownish ash-coloured on 
the upper parts, sprinkled all over with dirty white drop- 
shaped spots ; the breast ttpotted with brown ; wings and 
tail as already described; the iris browniiih ash, but the 
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coloar of the legs lighter, tike Uioec of the aatamna] rooalt. 
Between the m&Ie and female Ibeie !■ no distinction at this 
period. 

The Pied Fiy-catcher ia found orer most parts of Knrope, 
[ and ia conse<|nently s well-known species, althoi^ it is most 
abundant in the more southern parts, as Greece, Italy, the 
south of France, etc. ; more to the north, they are found 
only during the summer months, that period when the winged 
insects that constitute theit food are abundant. The arrival 
of the males is geoeially found to precede that of the females 
by a few days, in countries where they are regular summer 
visitants. 

The favourite haunt of this bird is woodland, in the neigh- 
bourhood of lakes and riveis, the chief localities where insecia 
abound. During very hot and dry weather they resort lo 
the tops of large trees, where they find insecLs swarming, 
and, unlike the preceding species, occasionally take them 
from off the leaves. 

In spring and autumn they descend to smaller trees and 
shrubs, but are very rarely seen upon the ground. The Pied 
Fly-catcher is a scarce bird in England, and its appearance 
is chiefly confined lo the counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and, according to Selby, the W^t Ridtng of York- 
shire ; in other parts it is rarely seen. It appears probable, 
that the few that visit England are but stragglers from the 
outskirts of the flights that annually migrate to and from 
the north of Europe. 

The Pied Fly-catcher builds in holes in large trees, 
particularly in the oak, the beech, and the aspen. The 
nest is sometimes plocetl in the deserted hole of a titmouse 
or woodpecker, which is not wider than is sufficient to allow 
their bo<licB lo pass through ; where the holes eneccd thia 
measure these birds are said to close them up with clay to 
the size required ; and the height chosen is never less than 
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six feet from the ground. Somelinies a nest is fouDil placed 
on a broad branch close to the stem, or on broken stumps 
of trees ; and, in such cases, they are not unsightly, nor 
carelessly put together, being built of moss and roots on 
the outside, and lined with feathers, wool, and hair. When 
the nest is placed in a hole, the construction is very in- 
ferior. The female deposits five or six bluish-green egga. 
Incubation does not commence before June, and the young 
birds are hatched in about fourteen days, during which time 
tbe male often relieves the female in her task. 
The egg No. il belongs to this species. 
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PLATE XLII. 

ASH-COLOURED SHRIKE. 
Lakiob esccbitob. {Linn.) 

Thb Butcher-birds arc by some authors raDged imme- 
diately after the birds of prey, with which some of iheir 
qualities ally them ; by others, they are located among 
the insect-devouring tribes; othere again, place them at the 
head of that section. It is on intricate and difficult question 
to determine which position is the most natural and proper, 
and one, besides, that would, if ascertained, hardly repay 
the labour of investigation. 

Five s])ecicB are recognized as belonging to Europe, of 
which three are periodical visitors with us ; many others 
are found in other parts of the world, and all arc distin- 
guished by the courage and ferocity they exhibit in the 
capture and dcHtniction of their prey, which is eSected, not 
like the Raptores, by means of their claws, but by their 
beak. Small birds, reptiles, and insects, form their food ; 
and their habit of hanging up on a thorn their prey when 
taken, and then dissecting and tearing it in pieces, is 
supposed to be the origin of their generic name. 

The Laniadse are connected with the tribes with which 
we Gnd them arranged by Temmiuck, Selby, and other 
niithora, by their agreeable song, by their insect food, by 
their manner of flight, and the kind of country they frequent. 
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Tbey build their nests in woods and thickets ; their flight 
is irregular, and their tails incessantly in motion. 

The plumage of the adult male differs from that of the 
female, and the moult in most of the species takes place 
but once in the year. Like the thniali, which resorts con- 
tinually to lite same sacrificial stone on which to immolate 
the devoted snail, the Shrike is said to return again and 
again to the same thomy bush for the purpose of trans- 
fixing his selected prey. 

In the genus Lanius the bill is strong, straight at the 
base, compressed at the sides, the point strongly hooked 
and toothed ; base of the bill beset with strong hairs, di- 
rected forwards, partly covering the nostrils, which are basal, 
laterul, oval, and partly closed. The third and fourth fea- 
thers are the longest in the wing. 

The Ash-coloured Shrike is the largest of its class that 
visits our country ; it measures full ten inches in length from 
tlie tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, and fifteen 
inches in expanse ; its wings are very short in proportion 
to its tail, and, when closed, cover only one third of it. The 
beak measures in the arc three-fourths of an inch, and is black 
in colour ; the iris is dusky ; the tarsus measures one inch 
snd a quarter, and the middle toe one inch, including the 
claw, the hinder three- fonrtlis of an inch ; the soles of the 
feet are greyish, and the base of the upper and under man- 
dibles bluish in the summer. 

The throat, neck, breast, belly, and vent, are white. From 
the beak, through the eyes, runs a block band towards the 
ears, over which is one of pure white, from the forehead 
backwards, which becomes lost in the ash-colour of the head 
and nape. The forehead is dirty-white ; the crown of the 
head, neck, back, and rump, are ash-coloured, the tail-coverts 
a little paler ; this is also the case with the shoulder- feathers. 
The lesser and primary wing-coverts are black, the latter 
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tipped witli wliite ; iLe primary q nil I -feathers are black tovarda 
the tip, with the basal half -white ; the secondaries only white 
at the root, and black in the remaining part ; the tertials are 
black, with white tips. The two middle Uil-festherB are 
black, with a purple gloss, the three next with white tips and 
roots : the two outer festhere on each side entirely white. The 
female has all the colouring duller, particularly the breast, 
which is marked with pale, ash-coloured undulating bais ; the 
white tips on tlie wing-coverts and tertials are not so pure : 
and it may here be ri'marked, that the white tips of the wing- 
feathers chiefly wear oS* before the autumnal moult. The 
very old female nearly resembles the adult male. The young 
birds are mucli like the female, but the forehead, back, and 
shoulders, are tinged with yellowiah-brown, and bear, also, 
indications of waving lines, which are, however, closer toge- 
ther on tlic breast and sides than in the adult female. All 
the tips of the feathers are yellowish, and there is less white 
on the roots of the tail-feathers : the white on the tail is also 
less. The beak is grey with a black lip, and the comers of 
the mouth white ; the iris brownish-ash. 

Very old birds have, in some specimens, an appearance of 
bars upon the bliiek feathers of the tail, particularly when 
those feathers are new. A variety has been described whose 
featliers were entirely white, tinged with rich yellow. The 
moult of these birds takes place in autumn. 

The Ash-coloured Shrike is an occasional winter vi»iUnt 
with us, nnd known in most parts of Europe and North 
America, with exception of the most northern part*. This 
Shrike is usually observed to visit ns in spring or in autumn. 
We have seen a pair of these birds late in the autumn of 
1887, in the neighbourhood of Ember Court, in Surrey, 
where they remained For at least three weeks, showing them- 
selves either on the ground in a mejidow, or on the top 
of a tall oak or elm-tree. It was not possible to get within 
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sliot of tbcse binls, although every attempt was mnile that we 
could devise. Ill the autumn of 1840 we again saw one of 
this species near Pains Hill in the same county, in a birch- 
tree by the road-side. From the momentary observations we 
could make, it seemed to be very restless, and not long in one 
position. The beautiful grey of the upper plumage in this 
species is well set off by the black wings and tail, and the 
black band througli the eye, by which they are rendered very 
conspicuous objects, and their spread tail, when on the ground, 
looks exceedingly majestic. 

This bird is the most daring of its size, and it is said that 
he does not even allow one of the eagle tribe to fly by his 
roosting- pi nee without pursuing him with cries and menaces. 
During the breeding time he will not permit a rook or crow 
to approach his nest. When on the wing, this Shrike does 
not fly rapidly, although with very quick motion of the wings, 
and proceeds in tlic same manner as the chaffinches. The 
call of this bird sounds like the words akaek, shack ! and 
Iruewee, is one of its spring notes. It is also said to sing 
»ery pleasingly a sort of warbling song. 

This bird also utters n cry of distress, to induce some other 
bird from curiosity to come within its reach, for the purpose 
of catching it. 

The Ash-coloured Shrike is easily tamed, even when taken 
in an adult state, and may be taught to catch small birds. 
Wlen caged, they must be placed alone, or thev would inial* 
libly devour their neighbours. 

The food of the Ash-coloured Shrike consists of beetles, 
graashoppers, small frogs, birds, and mice, the latter of which 
constitute almost entirely its winter food. 

Although he consumes many a small bird, they seem to 
be very little afraid of him ; where the Shrike is more plen- 
tiful than with us, he has been seen among a flock of sparrows 
basking in the sun, and it seemed as if the sparrows had no 
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consciousness of liis usual habit of putting an end to them. 
The mode of taking his prey is generally wlien perched or 
on the ground, when lie takes hold of them both with his 
beak and claws : he takes them slso on the wing. To show 
the courage of this bird it need only be stated, that he pounces 
upon thrushes, and tikes even partridges when they are 
wounded or weak. When he lias mastered his prey he 
does not stand upon it, but tbnists it between (wo stones, 
or in some narrow place, or fastens It on a tliom in a bush 
for the purpose of consuming it. During his migration he 
may be seen perched on a lump of earth in a field, or hover- 
ing in tiie air and descending quickly when he sees his prey 
in a promising position. 

In the summer the food of this species consists principally of 
beetles and frogs, which has been proved by their disgorged 
pellets ; while in the winter they principally eject feathers 
and mouse-hair. When they carry a mouse or bird of any 
size a certain distance, they exchange their load from the 
beak to the claws and back again, for the purpose of resting 
these members alternately, until they have reached their 
favourite bush. 

The places most frequented by the Ash-eoloured Shrike 
for the purpose of breeding are woods near pasture land. The 
nest is either placed in a tree of some height or in a branch 
of a wild fruit-tree, or in a tall maythom bush, and appears 
very skilfully put together. The materials chosen are hay, 
stalks, twigs, hentli, ground and tree-moss, and the whole is 
lined with wool and hair. The five, six, or seven e^ are 
hatched in about fifteen days, 

The young birds have the first feathering greenish on the back. 

The egg No. 43 belongs to the Ash-eoloured Slirike. 

The outlined head (fig. iS) is of this species, of the natu- 
ral size. 
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RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

LaMKS LUt.LURU>, 

The most prominent characters of tlic Red-backed Shrike, 
which it shares in common with its family, liave been already 
described under the foregoing article, namclvj its rapacity, 
and its cruel mode of feeding on wounded or half-killed prey. 

Thus far we speak of ita well known faults. It is also just 
to mention, as redeeming good qualities, the afTection that 
exists between the male and female of this species, and their 
great attachment to their young. Of the former we had an 
opportunity of witnessing an instance, which we think on this 
account deserves noticing. In the month of June 1837, a 
male Red-backed Shrike was caught in o garden by a cat ; 
the gardener, who saw the circumstance, succeeded in rescuing 
it from the animal the very moment it happened, in time to 
save its life. It was put into a cage and placed in a sit- 
ting-room in the house close by. There were several persons 
in the room at the time ; but notwithstanding their moving 
about, the female, its companion, came in at the window, 
settled on the cage, and was secured by one of the party, 
without attempting to fly away ; they were subsequently both 
placed in the same cage. 

Respecting their attaehmtnL to their young, we have fre- 
quently remarked that the female will hardly fly friini the 



B ike has eggs ; aod if distorbed after tlic young are 
hitrlied, both pucate remain either in the bush lliat contmns 
the nest or od a neigfabouriiig tree until the danger is pusl, 
■ad, lo dnw off attention from the spot, they keep moving in 
I opposite directions, uttering all the while tbcir akna-crj. 
We hare seen them help the ronng ones out of the nest 
for the purpose of hiding them in the thicket beneath, and 
the moment they hare reached the ground not another chirp 
is heard from the nestlings, which have apparently received a 
signal to be quiet, althongh the parent birds, perched in a 
tree at a Utttc distance, keep up a continual clamour. 

This species is of frequent occurrence in the well-woodcd 
districts of some of our southern counties, where it has otlcQ 
come under our obaen-atiou, and where we have obtained 
many nests. In some parts of Surrey the eggs are so com- 
mon as to be found strung among other ordinary eggs, in the 
possession of every little village urchin. Among the nests that 
we have met with we have observed much difference in size, not 
only externally, where they are naturally more or less bulky, 
according to the locality in which they are placed, but in the 
interior formation, so as to induce a belief that the larger 
ncats might be tliose of the Grey Slirike (Lattius txcubtlor). 
The eggs also vary very considerably, both in size and co- 
lour : in Eome the surface is dull and chalky, others possess 
considerable polish, but those from tlic same nest usually 
resemble one another tolerably in all these particulars. One 
set in our possession has the ground colour greenish-white, 
with a zone of large blotches round the centre, varying from 
ash-grey to umber-brown, and minutely spotted over the rest 
of the surface witli bistre. Another set has the ground colour 
flesh-red, the zone of large spots greyish-blue, and tlic rest of 
the surface sprinkled with dark red-brown. The one figured 
in the plate is a specimen of remarkable beauty, in which the 
spots are entirely coufincd to the zone or wreath. Another 



nest, taken lu Surrey, contains four eggs, wLilor than usual in 
tlie ground colour, and much larger in tilzc, all measuring 
above an inch in length ; these we are disposed to think are 
very probably the eggs of the Grey Shrike ; but the fact of 
their remaining in England to breed is not yet ascertained, 
although it is very possible, as they are known to do so in 
almost all the centra) parts of Europe. 

All tiie eggs of the Shrikes, whatever may be their colour, 
retain, however, a peculiar character in their markings, and 
cannot be mistaken for any other family. 

The nest of the Shrike is a very well built structure, 
composed, externally, of green moss, roots, and dry grasses ; 
next to these is an inner frame, or basket-work, of stout 
grass-stalks, interwoven with wool, and the lining, in all 
our specimens, is entirely composed of line librous roots ; 
we do not find the lining of hair that is usually attributed 
to them. The nest, when complete, is both deep and 
capacious, as well as firm and thick, and the upper edge, 
or border, projects a little over the inside of the nest. The 
Qcst now before us is bound round the edges with one of 
the long trailing branches of a species of potentillu, that 
grows in great abundance on some ports of the shingly 
borders of the Thames. The nest is usually phiced in a 
hedge, or thorn bush ; but concealment docs not appear to 
be particularly sought for. 

The food of the Red-backed Shrike consists of frogs, 
lizards, mice, and small birds ; also targe insects, such as 
grasshoppers, beetles, and dragon-flics, 'i'hcsc last-men- 
tioned insects sometimes afford considcfablc s]iort, and sell 
their lives dearly, their peculiar flight affording great pro- 
tection from their more |>owerful enemies. We once wit- 
nessed a very prolonged chase, of which one of these insects 
was the object, and, in all probabiUty, it ultimately escaped 
from its pursuer. I'lissing, one day early in Siplcmbcr, 
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along a pit'cc ol' water, ne observed a large dragon-Sv fiittiog 
over it, of tUc kind conimonly called a horsc^tioger, and 
about four inches in Icnglb, While watching the sadden turns 
and beautiful evolutions of the in&cct, we eaw a Idngfisher 
in pursuit of it, and lost sight of both among the tall reeds. 
After having walked for some time about an adjoining Geld, 
we returned by the same way, and found the kingfisher still 
flying over the rushes in pursuit of tlie dragon-fly. The 
kingfiEhcr'fi mode of attack was by darting in a straight line 
at the insect, which seemed to escape by tuming <juickly 
aside. 

The Red-backed Shrike is well known all over Europe, in 
North America, and Africa; in our climate it is a summer 
visitor, retiring to warmer countries during winter. The 
chosen locality is underwood, particularly where ihorn bushes, 
and larch and birch trees abound; among trees of lai^r size 
it is seldom found. 

The manners of the Red-backed Shrike are much like 
those of the former species, and, in addition, they flourish 
their outspread twl to the right and left when excited, which 
appears as if they swung it in a circle. They sing very 
frequently ; their note is pleasing, and they are often heard 
to imitate the notes of other birds. Their food, vrhich has 
already been described, consists chiefly of insects of all kinds, 
which they %f atch for perched on a dead branch of a bush ; 
and as soon as they perceive any they fly after tliem, and 
return again and again to their station. The present species 
is by far more cruel than the Grey Shrike or \V'ood-Shrike ; 
they not only consume young birds, but also old ones, which 
they obtain in divers manners. We have an instance of a 
male bird, dragging young pipits out of their nest. Their 
habit of fastening their prey on n thorn is well known ; 
also, that they are not satisfied to destroy what they want im- 
mediatelv, but stock their larder for bad weather, which is 
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the reason why several unfortunate victimB may be somc- 
limeE found in this cruel Biluation ou the divers thorns of 
the same bush ; if birds, their brains bare nioBtly been 
consumed. 

The moult of this species takes place late in the autumn, 
after the birds have lefl us, and they return in their new 
feathers. 

The entire length of the Red-backed Shrike is seven 
inches; the wing, from carpus to tip, three inches and a 
half; the tail measures nitlier more than three inches, and 
extends an inch and a half beyond the tips of the folded 
wings. The legs arc long and slender; (he tarsus mea- 
sures nearly an inch ; the feet arc small ; the beak is very 
strong and thick, hooked, and notched near the point. 

The male, female, and young of this species differ con- 
aiderobly in their plumage. The adult male has the beak 
and legs black, and a black band crosses the forehead above 
the beak, and extends above and below the eye towards 
the nape. The rest of the head, the nape, and tippet, are 
fine blue-grey ; the lower part of llie back, and upper 
coverts of the tail, the same. The larger and lesser wing- 
coverts are rufous, and the same colour extends across tlic 
back ; tlie rest oi' the wing is dusky, with a border of rufous 
on the tertial feathers. The throat and sides of the neck 
are white ; the breast and all the undci^parts pale yellowlsli- 
pink ; the two central feathers of the tail are entirely black ; 
all the other feathers are white at the base, and black to- 
ward the end of the feather, the black portion decreasing 
on each feather, so tliat the outer feather on each side retains 
but a single dark spot; all these are tipped with while. 
The eyelida arc Iilaek, and the iris of the eye reddish- 
brown. 

The female is ferruginous-brown on the upjwr parts, tinged 
on the nape and rump wiili ash-grey ; under [farts greyish- 
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«liile : ihe faukns bonleml vilk » doskj souicirculsr line. 
thr JOBBg of Uie ytat noAy memblc tbc rniialc, but some 
uT ihe featlicn on tbc nunp luT« k lurrow daik bonier. 

'fbt fcnial«i aixl .voui^ meroble tbc young of ihe >Voud- 
^nke. wbkli, bovcrcr, maj be dtsUnguisbed from theni bv 
tbc wbitc spot OB the wing, wbidi tbe present epecies never 
abon, and wbidi, in all stages, cxisU in tbc Wood-Slirikc. 

Vcrr old (cbmIcs near); rcacmblc tbc m&lc in plumage. 
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WOOD-SHRIKE. 

LanIUS HUFU9. 



'Km IS beautiful species of Shrilce is very rarely seen in 
England, and has not many years been included among 
B^tisli accidental visitants. We bave once, only, liad tlie 
pleasure of seeing it alive in a wild state; this we met witb 
in the richly-wooded part of Surrey, between Hatcliland, 
the estate of Holme Sumner, Esq., and Guildford. The 
red colour on the upper plumage first attracted our notice 
to the bird, which sat within four or five yards of us on 
a thin branch of an oak, where it remained for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and allowed us to have a full and 
distinct view of it ; it did not appear at all iitanued at our 
near approach, but took very little notice of us. Its attitude 
and general appearance wc have represented in our plate. 

The Wood-Slirike is found in most jiarts of Europe, 
from Sweden southward, and inhabits Africa, where it ap- 
pears to be more generally known than elsewhere. Wc 
rather suspect that the vicinity of certain trees in any given 
district may attract this bird, and wc are strcngtlu-ned in 
this supposition by the Wood-Shrike being said to construct 
its nest in the branch of an oak, and to funn it of tree 
moss, such as abounds on onks, namely, the crisp white 
moss and the soft bright green ; besides, the bird seen by 
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us WBS Id sucli a lucidity, where young ouks coDslltute the 
greater part of the surroimding trees : the place was also 
slieltercd and hilly. 

The Wood-Shrike breeds in temperatures similftr lo our 
owD, and may, perhaps, &equently visit this country, although 
the anxiety of landholders to preserve game excludes the 
general naturalist from seeking them where they arc most 
likely to resort, namely, pheasant preserves and young planta- 
tions, which are not visited during the breeding- season, ex- 
cept by the keepers. 

The nest consists of fibrous roots and twigs, intermixed 
with tree moss and dry grasses, and is lined with wool, fea- 
thers, and hair ; the eggs found in them arc general]y*five 
or six, in sliape and colour like the one represented in our 
plate, No. a. Both parents incubate them, and the young 
are hatched in a fortnight. The young birds are reared with 
beetles and other insectB. 

The food of the adult consists chiefly of the larger insects, 
and sometimes young birds ; they take their food either 
from the ground or on the wing, as soon as they perceive 
it from their watch ing-pl ace. Worms, grubs, and other 
larva! of insects are also sought by them. 

The cliataeter of the Wood-Shrike is not very amiable 
as regards his neighbours, whom he pursues with cries and 
menaces ; tlic smaller birds stand in awe of him, and the 
larger, among which are reckoned pigeons, magpies, etc., 
are pursued and tormented by him. 

His Hong is pleasing, and, in common with other branches 
of his family, he imitates the songa and call-notes of other 
birds very exactly. 

The Wood-Shrike measures eight inches in length, and 
thirteen in expanse ; the wings, from carpus to tip, throe 
inches and three quarters ; the beak is n'lx lines from fore- 
head to lip, fringed at the base with slifl' liairs, and i 
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a proiuincnt tooth near the lip. The taraus is eleven lines 
in length. 

The general appearance of this species differs much from 
that of the other Shrikes; the plumage of the adult male 
jg as foUows ; the beak is bluish liom-colour at the tip, 
and flesh-coloured at the base, the legs slate-coloured, the 
iris pale-chestnut. The feathers round the base of the bill 
are white, as are all the under parts, and the scapulars of 
the wing; the rest of the wing is dusky, with the excep- 
tion of the bases of the larger quill-feathers, which are pure 
white, forming a spot that at all ages distinguishes this 
species; the greater coverts are also narrowly tipped with 
white; the lower part of the back and ramp are ash-grey. 
The top of the head, nape, and upper part of the tippet, 
are bright-chcstniit. The forehead, lore, and ear-coverts, 
are black, which colour extends to the shoulders in a broad 
line, and covers the back ; tail dusky, some of the outer 
feathers tipped and bordered with white. On the breast 
and belly the white is beautifully tinged with jiiidt. 

The female is reddish-brown on the upper part of the 
body ; the under parts all soiled-white, all the feathers trans- 
versely rayed with brown. The young birds of the year have 
the iris greyish yellow. 
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ClNCI,U9 AQUATICCa, 



" The bild 
l> hero, Ihc uUbuy bird, ihnl nukM 
Thp rock his ule com[anioiL Leafy toilt, 
(iKcn bawer, and hedgcniw fat, >nd garden rich 
Wilh bud and bloom, delij^ht him not ; — he bendt 
No ipisf , nor mmu the iriUenuia of bough*, 
When bive and Hinj detain a millioii wingi 
Through all the sHmmor mom— the summcT ev* :— 
Hf hofl no fflTitwfthip with wnving wouds. — 



In tlicso Ihu-s tlio tavouiili.- locality aivl tlif retiml lialiii. 
of till' Dipper ii re well di-liiiciiteil, ami in siidi scenes il is 
most frcjupiuly met «ith; lliere its lurn:e mos.sy nest is eon- 
striLcted, jiKioug the ftssuics of tlic rocks, or sUcltcrcd bv 
a ledge, iuid nsuallv overliriiigini; a nioimtaiii-stix'ain, in wliose 
waters its Cood is procurcil. l(y Selby, who is well acquainted 
tliroiifili persona] observation willi tills speties, it ia coniparei! 
ill its motions and manners to (lie wren, wliicli it resembles 
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in its liabit of creeling its tail, in its song, ita parly lireoling, 
and the appearance, fonn, anti mtiteriala of its nest. 

This species is a constant resident in Dritain, locally 
distributed in accordance with its peculiar habits, and chang- 
ing its quarters as the changes of the seasons may require. 
"Duriug the severity of winter," says Selby, "it leaves 
the smaller mountain rivulets, then becoming frequently 
choked with ice and snow, and resorts to the larger streams 
which remain open, and afford a plentiful supply of food." 

Scotland, Wales, and the north of England are the parts 
of Britain the most frequented by this species ; it is not, 
however, entirely confined to these, it has occasionally been 
met with in quiet places in the southern counties of Eng- 
land. We have ourselves seen it by the side of the Mole, 
midway between Cobham and Esher bridge. This bird 
sat perched upon a lump of dried clay, close by the water 
side, where we observed it for some minutes; it was mo- 
tionless, and in the hope of meeting with it again in tins 
place, where we were not before aware of its being found, we 
were carefiil not to disturb it, and consequently did not 
sec it fly. The locality was the best possible for this species, 
the bank steep and broken, well covered with dark foliage, 
and very lonely, as it belongs to the preserves of Claremont. 

The nest of the Dipper, according to Montagu, is very 
large, with only a small opening in the side for ingress and 
egress. It is composed cxtcmalty of moss, usually selected, 
for the purpose of concealment, from the immediate vicinity 
of the spot, in order to assimilate it with the locality chosen. 
One described by Montagu, was so well concenlcil in this 
manner that the existence of the nest was only detected by 
the old bird flying in with a fish in its bill. In this nest the 
young were incapable of flight, although nearly full- feathered, 
and, on being distiiibed, fluttered out. and dropping into the 
water, instantly vanished, but in a little time made their ap- 
peamncc some distance ilown the stream. 
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The eggs of tliis species are alraut the size of tliose of the 
Bong-lhrush, pure white in colour, and in number varying from 
Tour to eix. 

The food of the Dipper consists chiefly of the spnim of 
fish, and small fry, water insects, and their larvse. 

The pied and well-marked colours of this bird, although 
plain, render it a conspicuous object. The upper part of 
the head and neck are umber-brown ; the chin, sides of the 
fece, and breast, pure white ; a circle of white feathers sur- 
rounds the eye ; on the belly, below the white breast, ia a 
band of dark reddish brown ; all the rest of the plumage is 
greyish-black ; the feathers on the back, scapulars, and upper 
tail-coverts are bordered with a fringe of a different terture 
from the centre of the feather, so that in different lights the 
&ingc appears sometimes darker and sometimes lighter than 
the feather itself The beak ia black ; the iris hazel ; the 
legs greyish-dusky. 

The female nearly resembles the male, but the brown 
colour of the head is darker, and the white breast not so 
pure in tint. In young birds the head and neck are grey, 
and the division between the white and brown on the under 
parts imperfect. 

The entire length of the Dipper is seven inches and a 
half. 

The egg No. 45 belongs to this species. 
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